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Objects 


OF THE 





NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


* To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. 


* To raise the standards of home life. 


* To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of 
children and youth. 


* To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that 


parents and teachers may cooperate intelligently in the 
training of the child. 


* ‘To develop between educators and the general public such 
united efforts as will secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual education. 





Concerning Change of Address 


Copies of National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine come to subscribers by second- 
class mail. If copies are not delivered because of wrong or incomplete address, changes 
of address, or other similar reasons, they are returned to the magazine office in Chicago 
at our expense. You can help us keep this item of expense to a minimum and at the 
same time assure delivery of the magazine to your home without delay by giving us 
your new address one month in advance. 
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If the first two code figures just below your name and address on the 
back cover of this issue of the magazine are 2-53, this means that your 
subscription will expire with the February National Parent-Teacher. We sug- 
gest that you renew it now to avoid delay in receiving the March issue. 
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Symbolic of friendship that grows greater and more fruitful with the years is 
the gift of a hundred thousand cherry tree seeds sent from the parent-teacher 
associations of Japan to their sister associations in America. When the sturdy 
wooden box arrived in Long Beach, California, on the Japanese freighter 
Awata Maru, P.T.A. leaders were on hand to receive it. Here we see (far 
right) Mrs. J. H. Koekkoek, Jr., president of the Long Beach Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and (second from right) Mrs. A. Kenneth 
Spencer, first vice-president of the California Congress of Parents and Teach: 
ers, accepting the seeds from the smiling skipper of the Awata Maru, Captain 
Masakichi Shiina. With them is Mrs. Virginia Russell, president of the Long 


Beach Park Commission. ‘The cherry tree seeds, gathered by Japanese school, 


children to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of Commodore Perry’s at 
rival in Japan, will be delivered to seven cities in the United States and to 
the home of Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, president of the National Congress d 
Parents and Teachers. 
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MESSAGE 








oncerning Communism 


ON THIS PAGE we speak time and again of the love ol 
home and of children. We speak with devotion of 
our schools, our churches, and our communities, 
where we pursue all that we consider essential to the 
good life. We speak with pride of our national 
heroes and holidays. We speak with grave concern of 
all that involves the welfare of our beloved land—a 
land in which we can worship as we will, rear and 
educate our children as we believe they should be, 
and discharge the responsibilities that a free people 
and a free society enjoy. 

Nothing means more to us than the high privilege 
of passing on to our children the fruits of democracy 
and civilization. And so we would speak today of a 
threat to our country and to the world, a threat 
many nations are acting to contain. We believe it 
may be useful now—at the threshold of a new year 
—to reexamine this peril, the better to cut to its hard 
core. 

We know only too well the label given to this 
challenge today: Communism. But let us not linger 


over labels. Let us get behind the label and study 


the contents. What are the elements that make Com- 
munism so hateful to us, that discredit it as a design 
for government, as a pattern for a way of life? 

The elements most abhorrent to us are fear and 
violence and coercion. These doctrines ride into pow- 
er on a wave of fear, and violence and the threat of 
violence keep them enthroned. Conformity is the 
rule. The voices of opposition are silenced one by 
one until through the silence only a single voice is 
heard—the voice of the dictators. Protest and dissent 
and criticism are tantamount to treason. Dissent is a 
crime—even if a man merely thinks dissent, without 
acting on it. Offenders are ferreted out by informers 
and spies and secret police. Neighbors inform on 
neighbors, and prisons are not for criminals only. 
Under the doctrines of Communism the individual 
is subordinate, the state supreme. Books, movies, 
magazines, and newspapers are scanned for deviation 
from the “party line,” and whatever is suspect is 
banned and burned. Schools, instead of being cita- 
dels where the truth is sought and taught, are for- 
tresses where patterns of conduct and slogans and 
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formulas favorable to those in power are instilled 
into the minds of the young. And what of the home? 
There too the state supersedes God, mother, father. 


HERE it is, then. This is the design that is so detest- 
able. This is the menace we fear, the threat we are 
battling against abroad at the cost of countless lives 
and untold labor. Let us examine it carefully, pain- 
stakingly, so that we may recognize it whatever its 
guise, wherever it appears, for whatever purpose. 
This is what we shall never let happen here. 

Certainly Communists must be unmasked and ex- 
pelled from all places of influence. As for saboteurs, 
it goes without saying that they must be found and 
dealt with by those who are responsible for our in- 
ternal security. Nor should we forget for a moment 
that the impressionable minds of our children must 
be led to understand the fallacies and falsehoods and 
ruthlessness of Communism so that they may fully 
appreciate the supreme worth of our system of gov- 
ernment and the values on which it rests. 

But in our battle against the evil of Communism 
let us be sure to heed the profound lessons of history. 
Let us be scrupulously sure that we eschew the weap- 
ons we abhor in others—fear, violence, oppression. 
We can continue to meet the challenge before us 
with intelligence and skill if we cleave to our noblest 
traditions of liberty. Deeply enshrined in the heart 
of every loyal American is a glorious hope that no 
power on earth can vanquish. That hope rings out 
its inspiration in the lines of one of the most beau- 
tiful of our American songs: 


Long may our land be bright 

With freedom’s holy light; 

Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King. 


ur 


President, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 
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The Best Prepara 
for 


“All the world’s a stage” wrote the 
poet, and to many of us who agree 
that life is a drama, marriage is the 
“play within the play.” It has its cues 
and crises, its emotional heights 

and depths, its growth and fulfillment. 
How can parents—veteran actors, 
most of them—prepare children for 
their roles in this greatest of all human 
dramas? An experienced 

prompter speaks. 


AS I CAME into the house the other night I heard a 
tuneful ditty ringing out from four-year-old Polly: 
“I love coffee, I love tea, 

I love the boys, and the boys love me!” 
Hearing my steps, she squealed and ran to throw her 
arms around me. “Oh, Daddy! I love my Daddy!” 
\nd in almost the same breath: “You know what? 
Junie loves Bucky, and she kissed him five times!” 

The older youngsters grinned at Polly’s exuber- 
ance. They too know about love affairs, but theirs 
are more subdued by now. Polly is experiencing the 
heady flush of boy-gir! attachments along with at- 
tachments for her father, mother, brothers, and sis- 
ters. Her preparation for marriage is well under way. 

How do we “prepare” for marriage? To answer 
this question I think we might first do well to analyze 
marriage itself. Just what are the characteristics of 
the married pair? 

To begin with, husband and wife are likely to be 
about the same age, which makes for common inter- 
ests and experiences. This age similarity simplifies 
many adjustments in marriage. On the other hand, 
it is hardly necessary to point out that the difference 
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Reuben Hill 
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in sex does just the opposite. The more the wife lias 
been trained to be feminine and the more the hus 
band has been reared to be masculine, the greater 
the gap between them. The force that attracts the 
sexes toward one another is also the basis for the 
different ways of looking at the world which can s0 
irritate the sexes when they are yoked together. 

Nor need we be reminded of a third feature of the 
marriage relationship—its extreme intimacy. The 
married couple expect to give and receive demonstra 
tions of affection. They are supposed to have no se 
crets from each other. In a good marriage even the 
barriers that protect the tender ego from criticism 
and assault are expected to fall. 

Closely related to the intimacy and sharing that 
belong to marriage is the warm companionship that 
can also be so superbly achieved by husband and 
wife. Characteristic of American marriages, in fact, 
is the interdependence of one partner on the other 
for the satisfaction of his basic needs for security, 
response, and recognition. | 

Then, too, the married pair has a good deal in | 
common with other small and large groups. The two 
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This is the fifth article in the 1952—53 study program on the adolescent. 


of them, for example, must become a decision-mak- 
ing unit, a planning and executing group. They 
must be able to communicate with each other well 
enough to perceive a problem, break it down into its 
essential parts, and agree on a plan of action. 

Yet this small group is actually one of the lew 
groups in our society that plan for permanence. Fon 
this reason the husband and wite know they will need 
to build a relationship that will endure—one that 
will survive personality changes, illness, disabilities, 
financial reverses, the competitive pull of business o1 
profession, and the demands of children. 

These are the main characteristics of American 
marriage today. Let me sum them up in this way: 

Marriage is a deeply intimate relationship joining 
people of two sexes, with all their dissimilarities, but 
also roughly similar in age and in interests. It is a 
relationship in which the desire to share reaches the 
heights and fosters a companionship that explores 
every corner of each personality. It faces not only 
the problems of survival that all small groups must 
face but also the problems of the tightly knit group 
that expects to remain so until “death do us part.” 
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Preview and Prologue 

Can we prepare our children for marriage, teach 
them how to make it succeed? The very eagerness of 
young people to learn the roles of husband and wife 
tells us that we can. As a matter of fact, every day of 
their lives parents are teaching their children the 
ways of marriage. By the time the teen-ager takes his 
first high school course in marriage and family living, 
he will have made hundreds of observations of his 
parents’ marriage as well as the marriages of his rela- 
tives, neighbors, and friends. 

This process of preparing for marriage through 
observing one’s parents might be called marriage ap- 
prenticeship, in contrast with the more systematic 
training of the classroom. Remember the old ap- 
prenticeship system? As a lad you attached yoursell 
to an artisan who permitted you to observe him. 
Over a period of years he inducted you first into 
simple tasks, then progressively more complicated 
ones. A successful apprenticeship depended greatly 
on the insight and understanding of the master; yet 
many parents have never entirely realized what is 
involved in apprenticing their children for marriage. 
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What are some of the qualities of marriage that 
should become familiar to children during their ap- 
prenticeship? Let us examine them: 


1. Expressions of affection between husband and wife 
are of the same general nature as those among other 
members of the family. 


2. The love between husband and wile, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters is unearned and uncondi- 
tional. That is, members of the tamilv love one another 
for what they are, not because of what they may or may 
not. do. This wholehearted affection later on becomes the 
basis for the unreserved acceptance of another person 
outside the family. 

g. Sex and love are interwoven in the husband-wife 
relationship, so that sex gestures—a kiss, an embrace— 
appear as part of the language of love. 
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4. Problems are solved by conferences between husband 
and wife. They consult one another on all major issues. 
They discuss new situations that affect family policies, and 
agree on solutions. This agreement alter discussion is a 
vital contribution to the preparation of children for their 
own married life. 

5. Young apprentices also learn healthy ways of han- 
dling differing points of view, tensions, and feelings of 
resentment. For example, they see that sturdily standing 
up for what you feel is right and holding your own 
through the conflict that ensues can bring a solution of 
differences, if the argument is carried through to the final 
“kiss and make up” stage. These constructive conflicts are 
part of every marriage, but parents must be sure that the 
last stage is just as visible to the children as the initial 
irritation. 


6. Every married person has ways of avoiding outright 
conflict—ways of saving face, dispelling tension, and _re- 
leasing resentment—and these too can best be learned in 
the home. Jokes, puns. and humorous stories, as well as 
mirroring the other person’s teelings—all can be used to 
protect the ego in time of trial, and all should become part 
of the apprentice’s training for marriage. 

7. Perhaps the most valuable lesson in the entire ap- 
prenticeship comes as an unconscious conviction to young- 
sters who grow up in happy tamilies. As they watch their 
parents work out problems, handle troubles and crises, 
they realize that success in marriage its achievable. And 
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this in itself is a precious heritage that cannot be acquired f 
in the classroom. ] 





As the child grows older his apprenticeship in the é 
home is balanced by his observations of other mar. t 
riages—those olf brothers and sisters, friends, and 
neighbors. These give him some idea of the range 1 
and variety of marriage patterns. He finds out, for 
example, that very few families divide their tasks and 
responsibilities in the same way. He sees too how the 
balance of power in controlling money and making 
major decisions varies from one home to another, Ip | 
other words, he discovers that there is more than one 
way to operate a family. i | 


Watching the Drama Unfold 


In recent years our teen-agers in college have had 
more and more opportunity to observe young mar- 


ried couples. Here they can view a marriage in the | 
first stages ol its life cycle and watch marriage pat- | 
terns being formed. Since the war, college students 

often meet scores of newly married couples in veter- | 
ans’ villages near the campus. Most of these young 


people are willing to talk about the problems of mar- 
ried life and proud to demonstrate their skill in 


dealing with them. 

The about-to-be-marrieds are especially reassured 
by these newlyweds’ experiences. They come to real- 
ize that even lor middle-class couples marriage starts 
under conditions olf genteel poverty, in crowded and 
often unattractive housing, and without all the 
equipment pictured in magazine advertisements! 

The principle of learning from those just ahead 


— 


of you is as sound in the field of marriage as it is in 

scouting, camping, or the trades. Parents of young 
. . a = 

adults, therefore, can help their growing-up children 


~ 


by inviting the young married set into their homes 
and by arranging church and club socials in which 
the about-to-be-marrieds join the recently married. | 

I should add that observation of other couples is | 
particularly valuable when a young person has come 
from an unhappy or a broken home where he has 
been unable to serve a happy apprenticeship for mar- 
riage. Success in dealing with family problems and 
in getting along with others is learned largely from 
parents, but it can also be learned elsewhere. 

As a college professor specializing in this field | 
would certainly be remiss if I did not mention an- 
other kind of preparation for marriage—the study of © 
it in high school and college courses. From. these, 
young people learn more about the wide variety 0! 
marriage and family patterns. They read and discus 
the results of research and clinical reports on thovw- 
sands of marriages from many walks of life. All thiy 
gives them not only a perspective on marriage but | 
more insight into their own aptitude for it. They be 
come aware of the many ways in which marriage 
like other “pair” relationships that they have alread) 
sisters, 


known and enjoyed—with brothers and 


¥o 
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friends their own age, friends of the opposite sex. 
Finally they discover what professional services are 
available to help keep marriages healthy and come 
to realize that it is no disgrace to seek such aid. 

What, you may ask, are the differing values of 
these two types of preparation—the formal study of 
marriage in school and college and the apprentice- 
ship training carried on in the home? I would Say 
that the first supplies most effectively a wide body of 
knowledge—of current trends, such as the changing 
roles of men, women, and children in family life; of 
customs in societies and countries other than our 
own; of personality make-up as related to marriage; 
and of what factors make for success in marriage. 

On the other hand, the apprenticeship in the 
home and actual experience in marriage-like situa- 
tions provide rich opportunities for developing the 
skills and abilities so important in married life. To- 
gether the school and the home can deal with both 
the knowledge and the art of living, making an 
educational team without parallel. 


Rehearsing the Roles 


All the education in the world, however, will fall 
short of the mark unless it is accompanied by the 
first-hand “pair” experiences that lead directly to- 
ward the greatest of all ventures in human relations. 
These may begin with brothers and sisters and carry 
on through the period of more or less fleeting but 
intense friendships with other children of the same 
age. Steady friendships, too, the kind that go on year 
alter year, sometimes from nursery school through 
college, involve all manner of adjustments that pave 
the way for the adjustments of married life. 

Then there is the experience of “going out” with 
a member of the opposite sex—that is, dating. I my- 
self have serious doubts about the long-time value of 
this social activity as training for marriage, because 
dating is usually an irresponsible arrangement whose 
rules and regulations do not jibe with the procedures 
of serious courtship and engagement. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I believe firmly that 
dating marks an important step in any teen-ager’s 
social development. It offers opportunities for en- 
richment of personality, for broadened social experi- 
ence, for a wider acquaintance with both sexes, and 
for seeing members of the opposite sex in a variety 
of situations. Nevertheless many young people are 
hurt in the dating process, and some of the most suc- 
cessful daters never learn that their desirability as 
mates involves something more than popularity. 

Going steady is a better way for two people to get 
to know each other. Among teen-agers this practice 
nowadays has little commitment toward marriage, 
and there is a frequent reshuffling of “‘steadies” as 
they tire of one another. The couples, however, do 
learn a good deal about each other—their moods, 
their manners, and their everyday selves. And al- 
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though many couples who go steady for long periods 
have been bracketed together more or less because 
their friends seem to take it for granted, many others 
eventually arrive at the stage of courtship. This 
passes, often quite imperceptibly, into engagement. 

We might say that the engagement period properly 
begins when the courting pair reach a private under- 
standing, even if they may not have put it into words. 
The engagement is a tentative agreement to marry, 
but one that is constantly being reevaluated. Now 
the pair can become better acquainted without the 
fear of rivals cutting in. The wisecracking and kid- 
ding of courtship are exchanged for more honest 
and earnest discussion. The engagement offers a test- 
ing ground for discovering how congenial the two 
personalities are, a school for resolving differences 
and finding areas of agreement. It is a waiting per- 
iod for the doubting Thomases, with their misgiv- 
ings. It is a period of maximum readiness for mar- 
riage preparation because the engaged couple are 
eager to learn what is expected of them in marriage. 


The First-Act Curtain Rises 


This, then, is the curriculum I propose. Its under- 
lying theme can be found in the now famous motto 
of one of our great educational institutions that has 
successfully joined the science of agriculture with the 
art of farming: “Science with Practice.” 

For this program combines the factual knowledge 
of accumulated research and clinical observations 
about marriage with practice in the arts and skills of 
married life. It includes a rich apprenticeship con- 
ducted by parents who are well aware of the limita- 
tions of the apprenticeship system. It also includes a 
continuous study—in high school, college, and parent 
education groups—of the literature in this exciting 
field. It emphasizes the importance of early friend- 
ships, of brother-sister ties, and of social activities 
with the opposite sex. Successful experience in these 
intimate “‘pair’’ situations will assure the young per- 
son that he has the capacity to love, and to live with, 
a marriage partner. 

Finally the engagement, lying athwart the path to 
marriage, can not only prepare for it but can un- 
cover incompatibilities and break up_ unlikely 
matches. Parents would be well advised to join with 
the couple in making the engagement an intensive 
period of training and testing as well as one of glam- 
our and excitement. And when this final stage of mar- 
riage preparation has been completed, the two young 
people are at last ready to enter into the closest and 
most important of all human alliances. 





Reuben Hill, co-author of The Family, Marriage, 
and Parenthood and (with Evelyn Millis Duvall) of 
the best seller When You Marry, is professor of soct- 
ology at the University of North Carolina. He also 
directs the university’s marriage counseling service. 
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WHAT IS A GOOD CITIZEN? This question was asked 
of hundreds of students and their teachers in a survey 
conducted by the Citizenship Education Project of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The an- 
swers described people who were cooperative and 
courteous, people who went out of their way to help 
others, people who contributed to charity, people 
who upheld the laws. An analysis of these responses 
showed that students and their teachers viewed the 
good citizen simply as a good person. They omitted 
from their descriptions one of the basic qualities 
of citizenship: the need for everyone to take an 
active part in the decision-making process that keeps 
a democracy working. 

Our schools have emphasized knowledge and un- 
derstanding of our democracy through the teaching 
of American history, civics, and present-day prob- 
lems. Our homes have recognized the importance of 
teaching cooperation and responsibility. Wherein, 
then, have we failed? We have failed because we 
have not provided young people with enough op- 
portunity to take part in making the decisions that 
affect their lives. 

In the home we have too often set up a pattern 
for them to follow. We have demanded routines— 
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Good citizens aren’t made in a day. They don’t 
suddenly spring into being on their twenty-first 
birthday—or their eighteenth—when they cast 

their first vote at the polls. The skills of | 
citizenship are long in forming and are learned 

by degrees throughout the years of childhood 

and youth. This article describes some valuable civic 
lessons that can be offered in the home, 

the school, and the community. i 


This is the fifth article in the basic course of 
the 1952-53 study program. 


do this and this and this—expecting children to take 
the responsibilities we assign them because we think 
they should. In the school we have presented them 
with fixed curriculums, regular hours, required | 
courses. We have lett very few avenues open in | 
which the young person can feel that he himself has 
a say in the affairs of his community, whether that 
community be the home or the school. Too often we 
have required obedience rather than participation 
in decision making. Too often we have used authori- 
tative methods to teach democratic living. 

We have failed because we have denied young 
people a chance to face up to real problems in which 
they can actually practice the skills of citizenship. 
In many schools there are student governments. Some 


of these provide real citizenship experiences, but | 


others are governments in name only. The students 
have few rights or even responsibilities, and even 
those they have are carefully controlled by adults. 
True, the students meet and make decisions—but 
subject to veto by the teacher and the principal. 

In the upper grades the high school student learns 
in his classroom that communities, like the one he 
lives in, are organized in a certain way, have prob- 
lems their citizens must solve. But he seldom takes 
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a look at his own community to see what its organiza- 
tion is and what its problems are. We teach citizen- 
ship through precepts and lectures, books and as- 
signments, but we are all too likely to forget that 
citizenship also means action and action is learned 
through practice. 

Where lies the remedy? It lies in seeking ways in 
which we can help young people not only to share 
in the decision-making process but to have the ex- 
perience of helping carry out the decisions. From 
the very earliest age they must have opportunities to 
recognize that they as individuals can begin to work 
and plan with other people for common aims, that 
all of us have a right and a say in managing the af- 
fairs of the community in which we live. 


Novices in the Nursery 


Since the home is the first community in which the 
young child lives, parents must set down a sturdy 
foundation for democratic citizenship—one on which 
the youngster will continue to build. 

What mother of a preschool child hasn’t felt the 
need to give him some responsibility for his belong- 
ings or for some household chore? All right. Why 
not let Johnny, aged three or tour, help decide what 
his job will be? “This is our house; let’s decide to- 
gether how we can best take care ol it’’ may help to 
develop citizenship values that “These are you 
toys, and it’s your job to put them away” does not. 

But assuming his share of chores in the home 
won't be a valuable experience in citizenship unless 
the child can feel that he shares all the way. Young 
children love to do adult tasks, so long as they can 
help select the tasks and feel that in the doing of 
them they are performing a real, not a_play-like, 
service. 

Next comes nursery school. Here the young child 
faces a new and larger community, and here he finds 
himself with a group of other children his own age. 
Again he can take part in making many of the rules 
that regulate what he does all day. He can help to 
improve and beautify his schoolroom—perhaps by 
contributing a painting he has made. He can share 
things with his friends, such as a nest he has found 
or a game he has learned. He can learn to volunteer 
lor a job or to carry out one assigned him by his 
group—and to feel satisfaction from both. He can 
begin to appreciate the block building of his friends 
because his own work is appreciated. 
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These early years are the basic training for such 
citizenship skills as participating in group discussions 
and group decisions and helping to plan and dis- 
charge responsibilities. But they are even more im- 
portant for building the democratic attitudes with- 
out which these skills have little value. 


Juniors at the Council Table 


As the youngster reaches school age, the home is 
still the center of his citizenship training. As he goes 
through the elementary grades, he can play a bigger 
role in family affairs. By now he is quite articulate, 
and though still a pretty self-centered person he can 
begin to understand and accept the needs of others. 
He can help to plan the family vacation. He can 
take a definite part in the management of the home, 
not because it is an assigned chore but because he 
gets satisfaction out of making his own contribution. 
He can take part in apportioning the time spent 
listening to the radio or watching television. He 
can take part in planning the family budget and 
begin to understand how his allowance fits into the 
total picture of family income and expenditures. 

But if during these years his experiences are to 
mean something as citizenship training, the young- 
ster must feel that his opinions are respected. His 
suggestions must be considered along with those of 
the adults in the family. He must realize that the 
decisions in which he has a say really affect the 
welfare of the family. 

In school too the field for citizenship experiences 
grows wider. The child’s feeling of responsibility 
for “our class” or ‘‘our school” can be strengthened 
if he has opportunities to plan programs and recom- 
mend improvements. Dramatizations and group dis- 
cussion can make youngsters aware of their own at- 
titudes—toward the rights of other people, toward 
public property, toward leaders, and toward laws. 
And once aware of these attitudes, they can plan as 
a group how best to shape their own behavior, work- 
ing with other children like themselves. 

Elementary school youngsters can set up rules for 
how to act on the playground. They themselves can 
supervise and direct their activities at recess. They 
can plan and carry out projects for rainy after-lunch 
periods, help to keep the school buildings and 
grounds free of litter, even launch a drive to get 
some piece of equipment they want and need. They 
can select and purchase books they would like to 
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have in their school library, having been given a 
budget on which to work. They can begin to set up a 
system of self-government that will give them more 
responsibility as they go from grade to grade. 

And at each stage of their development the young- 
sters should see clearly just where their responsibili- 
ties begin and end. Knowing this, they can plan 
trips, arrange for transportation, and work out their 
own codes of conduct. They can begin to familiarize 
themselves with their town and find out about its 
government—where it gets water, how its sanitation 
system works, where its money comes from. They 
can begin to understand how the school is run and 
how their own parents contribute to its financing 
and operation. 

During the adolescent years home life often be- 
comes strained and difficult. The youngster at this 
time is seesawing back and forth between two de- 
sires—to move out into independence and to remain 
within the comfort and security of the family. He 
himself is not sure just what he wants to do and is 
seldom satisfied with his own choices. 

At one time the adolescent may feel that things in 
the home are not running right and that it is up to 
him to take over. So he will move the furniture 
around, scold his mother for having managed badly, 
and demand that he be given full authority to do 
things in some other way. At another time he will 
seem completely uninterested in what is going on at 
home, as if he weren’t living there at all. Then al- 
most immediately he may want the reassurance of 
his parents in the same sense that he wanted their 
protection when he was two. 

This seesawing behavior may be difficult for par- 
ents to accept, and the youngster is often repri- 
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manded for going to such extremes. At this time jt 
is the club or organization to which he belongs, and 
especially the school, that plays the more important | 
role in citizenship training. 


Ready for a Major Role 

The adolescent is ready for real civic experience | 
in his town or city, a community of the kind jn 
which he will shortly take his place as an adult. If 
he can use the community as a laboratory in con. 
nection with his high school education, he will gain 
many of the skills and attitudes essential to the good 
citizen. The program sponsored by the Citizenship 
Education Project at Teachers College emphasizes 
this particular technique. For example, in schools 
that use this program students learn the political 
responsibilities of citizenship by working in the po- 
litical community. They help at party headquarters, 
give out information, and remind people to vote. 

Continuously, not just at election time, the com. 
munity laboratory abounds in opportunities for citi- 
zenship training. In one city, junior high school 
students decided that better recreational facilities 
were needed near their school, and after strenuous ' 
and well-planned efforts they saw twenty thousand 
dollars go into the new school budget for the very 
things they had been working for! In another con- 
munity, high school seniors brought before the city 
council a proposal to change the two main traffic 
arteries into one-way streets. The council accepted 
the proposal and made the change. In many places, 
too, the untiring efforts of students in pointing out 
the need for larger school appropriations helped to 
pass bond issues that had been defeated before. 

There is, in fact, almost no limit to the areas in 
which high school students can act as responsible 
citizens. With each experience their knowledge in- , 
creases, their appreciation of the basic democratic 
values increases, their skills increase. And_ perhaps 
most important of all, they learn what can be done 
when a group of citizens set out to work toward a 
common goal. In other words, by acting as citizens 
they learn to be citizens. 

Every age and stage of a child’s growth has its 
special contribution to make to the program ol 
training him for future citizenship. At each age the 
child will learn to do those things of which he 
is capable. But no matter how much or how little 
he achieves, he must recognize that he is a citizen 
and consequently is called upon not only to make 
but to carry out decisions affecting the communit) 
in which he lives and works. 





Miriam L. Goldberg is a staff member of the pr 
oneering Citizenship Education Project being con 
ducted by Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She serves as chairman of the measurement program 
in the department of evaluation and research. 
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A New Start 


ON AN 


Martha M. Eliot, M.D. 


Chief, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency 


Old Problem 


The old problem, one that still requires our most urgent attention, is juvenile delinquency. 

The new start discussed by the far-seeing chief of the U.S. Children’s Bureau is in line with the 
recommendations of the action program developed by the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for its current three-year administration. Dr. Eliot has some clear-cut ideas for carry- 


ing out those recommendations, so that P.T.A.’s in every community can act most effectively 


to eliminate one of the great and tragic wastes of our day. 


WHEN I RETURNED to the United States more than a 
vear ago, after serving with the World Health Or- 
ganization for two years, | was startled by the num- 
ber of incidents of juvenile delinquency that were 
being reported in the daily press. Many youngsters, 
| read, had taken to narcotics, and serious crimes by 
boys and girls were on the increase. 

We at the Children’s Bureau have become so con- 
cerned at these reports that we have organized a cam- 
paign with four goals: (1) to get at the facts of ju- 
venile delinquency, its prevention and treatment; 
(2) to set forth new statements of standard practices 
lor the care of delinquent children; (3) to arouse 
the public to find out what is happening to delin- 
quent children and take steps to improve whatever 
practices are not up to standard; and (4) to encour- 
age closer cooperation among local, state, and na- 
tional agencies that deal with this problem. A special 
juvenile delinquency project, financed by private 
contributions given for this purpose to the Child 
Welfare League of America, has come into being and 


is a strong impetus to the campaign. 


Though the campaign and the project stress better 


care and treatment of delinquent children, attention 
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must also be constantly directed toward the preven- 
tion of delinquency. More and more emphasis must 
be placed on preventive work in all our community 
programs on education, child welfare, child health, 
and child guidance. 

But the urgent need is to move forward rapidly to 
improve the treatment of children in the earliest 
stages of their delinquency. Today about a million 
children a year are coming to the attention of the 
police. We know the most critical time in the life of 
a young delinquent—when the police first pick him 
up. But as we shall see later, very few police agencies 
are geared to give that child the special help he 
needs. 


A Darkening Picture 


Census figures show us that by 1960 there will be 
45 per cent more children between the ages of ten 
and seventeen than there were in 1950. This means 
that by 1960 the number of children picked up by 
the police may have increased from a million to 
nearly a million and a half—if the proportion of ju- 
venile delinquents to the total child population re- 
mains unchanged. But we can expect even more 
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children to be picked up, for past experience has 
shown that in times of international unrest (and we 
are certainly living in such a time now) the juvenile 
delinquency rate shoots upward. 

We know, for instance, on the basis of data gath- 
ered by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, that the 
number of children under eighteen who were ar- 
rested for auto thefts rose 61 per cent from 1948 to 
1951. The number of children arrested for burglary 
—breaking or entering—increased 15 per cent; arrests 
of children on robbery charges, 25 per cent; and ar- 
rests for assault, 10 per cent. Moreover, reports from 
179 juvenile courts in many parts of the country 
show that the number of juvenile delinquency cases 
jumped nearly 20 per cent trom 1948 through 1951. 
Some courts reported that the number of cases they 
had handled went up as much as go per cent, a few 
even more than 50 per cent. 

All these signposts are clear marks of trouble. And 
it is most disheartening to realize that over the na- 
tion as a whole we are not providing the kind of 
treatment many of these children need to help them 
become useful citizens. One sharp tact shows the fail- 
ure of our efforts to cope with the problem: About 
half of all our adult criminals began their careers as 
juvenile delinquents. 

Policemen are usually the first persons to come in- 
to official contact with a child who has broken the 
law. Though every officer should have some under- 
standing of delinquency control, it is desirable that 
all police departments have on their staff one or 
more officers specially trained and fitted to work with 
children. 


Children Behind Bars 


Every city with a population of more than 25,000, 
for instance, should have a special unit or bureau to 
handle juvenile problems. Smaller cities should have 
at least one policeman with this special training. Yet 
a recent study of 177 cities, all having populations 
of more than 25,000, showed that almost half have 
no units in their police departments that are stafted 
with officers who have been trained to deal with 
children’s problems. 

We do not have to be experts to know that jail ex- 
perience is not good for a child. But child offenders 
who cannot be returned home by the police have to 
be kept somewhere while awaiting court action. All 
too frequently they are put in jail. 1 know this not 
only from what people have told me but also from 
studies showing that each year between fifty thousand 
and one hundred thousand of these children are con- 
fined in jails—which are, of course, designed for 
adults. 

It is very difficult to get accurate figures on this 
distressing situation because officials don’t like to ad- 
mit that children are being kept in jails. But in the 
United States we have only 174 special detention 
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homes where children can be held in custody; ye 
there are some three thousand courts in the country 
that handle juvenile delinquents. There is, therefore, 
a distinct and pressing need to provide suitable de. 
tention quarters for children while they are awaiting 
action by the juvenile court. 

Last year about three hundred and fifty thousand | 
children were brought before juvenile courts because 
of one or more delinquencies. Many of the judges 
who preside over these courts are officials who, in ad. 
dition to being responsible tor delinquents, have 
jurisdiction over criminal and civil matters and 
hence are heavily overloaded. 

In more than half the counties in the United 
States these judges have no help from probation off. 
cers. Yet a juvenile court judge needs the help of a 
well-trained probation officer—one who can not only 


study the child and thus aid the court in understand. | 


ing his delinquency but who can also work with chil- 
dren placed on probation. 

Another blot in the picture of the juvenile delin- 
quency problem is the training, or correctional, 
schools to which young delinquents are sent. There 
are good training schools in this country, but there 
are likewise many where children are treated much 
like criminals. Right now we cannot be sure that 
every child who is sent to a training school will al- 
ways be given kindly consideration. Harshness is still 
the rule in far too many places. This is not the kind 


of treatment that pays off as far as children are con- | 


cerned. It may even produce such aggressive rebellion 
that the children will later automatically resist all 
efforts to help them adjust to normal community 
life. 

A knowledge of these conditions has led the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to encourage state and community 


action in which citizens, public and voluntary agen- , 


cies, health agencies, welfare agencies, and the schools 
all work together to find ways of meeting the needs 
of delinquent or potentially delinquent children. 
This is not an easy task. Certainly the Children’s 
Bureau and the staff of the special project can only 
try to stimulate action to curb delinquency. We can- 
not bring that action about. 

But if, community by community, the problem is 
squarely faced, if citizens everywhere make it their 
job to be informed about how well the needs of 
delinquent children are being met and about what 
additional services should be supplied by their state 
and local governments, I believe that in a surprising 
ly short time it will be possible to see signs of 
improvement. 


Armed for Action 


You are a member of a parent-teacher association. 
Is there anything you can do? Three pamphlets is 
sued by the Children’s Bureau, which are yours for 
the asking, have information that you can put to use: 
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some Facts About Juvenile Delinquency, Projects for 
Community Action To Aid Delinquent Children, 
and The Juvenile Delinquency Program of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


Here are a few ideas that may serve to spark your 
own imaginations: 


As a starter, how about planning a discussion of the 
facts s presented here for the next meeting of your local 
association? The result may well be the forming of a com- 
mittee to look into the situation in your own community. 
If the programs of your P.T.A. are too crowded to allow 
time for you to present this national picture of juvenile 
delinquency, why not round up some kindred spirits and 
form yourselves into a committee to act on the problem? 


2. In any event, you will want to know what’s happen- 
ing to young delinquents in your town. But before you 
start gathering the facts, find out from your local council 
of social agencies whether other organizations or in- 
dividuals have already done so. If yours is the first citizen 
group ready to act, urge the council of social agencies 
to round up representatives of other organizations to join 
in vour endeavor. A core committee is an excellent in- 
strument for carrying out the next steps. Such a group 
may be made up of men and women from the local child 
welfare agency, the health and education departments, 
the juvenile court, the police, the churches, businessmen’s 
associations, labor unions, women’s clubs and youth-serv- 
ing organizations, and social work, health, and educational 
organizations. If there is no council of social agencies or 
similar group in your community, you yourselves may 
have to take the lead in setting up a core committee. 


g. Parcel out the job of fact finding among your com- 
mittee. Someone might talk with the head of your police 
department. If it is lucky enough to have a women’s divi- 
sion or a special juvenile division, the head of that unit 
could furnish a good deal of information—about the 
amount of delinquency in the community, the ages of the 
youngsters picked up by police, the charges against them, 
what happens to them while they are in the hands of 
the police, and to whom they are turned over by the police. 


Do the police know about your local social agencies? 
Do they work closely with them? Is there in your ‘welfare 
department a child welfare agency or a child welfare divi- 
sion that concerns itself with delinquent children? Do any 
of the police have special training for their work with 
boys and girls? If not, is the head of the department sym- 
pathetic to the idea of arranging special training for one 
or more of his men? Will he put an item in his next 
year’s budget to cover such training? 

4. If you do not already know where youngsters held 
in custody for court action are kept, the head of the 
police department can tell you this too, Another member 
of your committee will want to visit that place and talk 
with the person in charge. What kind of place is it? Would 
you be willing to have your child held there if he should 
ever get into trouble with the law? Does it carry on any 
program of activity for the youngsters? How long are they 
held? Who can commit a youngster to this detention 
center? Who can release him? The juvenile court? Or can 
the police hold children there without court order? What 
improvements does the head of the detention center want 
help on? 


Next, you will want to learn all you can about the 
court that passes on juvenile delinquents. Does your 
juvenile court judge have legal training? Does the court 
have at hand the services of a sufficient number of well- 
trained probation officers? What kind of social, medical, 
and psychiatric services are available to the court in aid- 
ing the children who appear there? What improvements 
does your court want help on? 
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Help for the Asking 


By now you have the facts. Next you will probably 
want to discuss what you have learned with the pro- 
fessional members of your committee and particular- 
ly with child welfare and other social workers. Then 
you will want to talk your findings over with the 
judge or probation officer, with the head of the police 
department, and with the local welfare department. 
Possibly you will wish to invite an expert on juvenile 
delinquency from the council of social agencies to 
consider with you the meaning of the facts you have 
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turned up and to help you outline what should be 
done next. 


If there is no such expert in your community, why 


not ask your state department of public welfare, your 
state youth authority, or your state commission on 
children and youth to suggest an expert who can 
help you to assess and evaluate what you have found 
and perhaps to conduct a more detailed study of cer- 


tain special aspects of the program? 
The whole problem of juvenile delinquency, 


prevention and control, is very complex. The solu- 
tion must start in the community, but at every stage 
expert advice is needed. Only by careful study of 
your local problems can you and your fellow P.T.A. 
members determine how this gloomy picture can be 


brightened. 
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Probably no other event in nature is so thrilling to 
children in our latitudes as the first snowfall of the sea- 
son. It is as if snow were a substance designed to turn the 
humdrum world into a dazzling fairyland. Observation 
only strengthens the fairyland illusion, for if a youngster 
studies a flake through a magnifying lens, he notes that 
each snow crystal has a lovely, delicate design, as if woven 
on a fairy loom. 

Though billions of snowflakes may fall, no two are 
exactly alike in design, except that each one is six-sided. 
Some flakes, as you can see with a magnifying glass, are 
more solid than others. They are formed in clouds very 
high above the earth. The most beautiful flakes, of lace- 
like design, usually form in warmer air currents, close to 
the earth. 


Snow and Sleet 


“Aren't snowflakes frozen water?” your alert child may 
wonder. ““What makes them soft and white? Why aren't 
they little pieces of ice—like sleet?” 

Good questions, these. Snowflakes are frozen moisture, 
like ice, but they are formed when the moisture in the 
air condenses (changes from vapor to liquid form) at a 
point below freezing. If, on the other hand, the moisture 
condenses into rain first and then freezes, sleet results. 
The time when the freezing takes place accounts for the 
difference. 


Snow Is Mostly Air 


As the crystal particles of the snowflake take shape, 
many tiny reflecting surfaces are formed with air spaces 
between them. It is these air spaces that make snow soft 
and dazzling white as it reflects the light of sun and moon. 
Also, it is odd but true that the fluffy, new-fallen snow 
forms an effective blanket, protecting whatever it covers 
from freezing. (Air is one of the best insulators against 
heat and cold.) Newly fallen snow usually contains only 
one part of ice to ten or twelve parts of air; and even an 
old snow is at least half air. 

The popular theory that the temperature may be “too 
cold for snow” is definitely wrong. The extreme dryness 
of very cold air does make heavy snow unlikely, but even 
then a warm wind may move into the upper atmosphere 
bringing moisture with it and thus resulting in snowfall. 
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Winter Weather 


3 Dorothy Edwards Shuttlesworth 


Frost on the Windowpane 


The appearance of frost on windowpanes is nature's 
artistic announcement of the arrival of winter. In many 
modern homes, where storm windows are used, this lovely 
effect is not so common; but sooner or later most children 
have an opportunity to see these exquisite icy window 
decorations. It is pleasant to credit them to the magical 
hand of Jack Frost, but they are of course the result of 
low temperatures outside, cold enough to chill the indoor 
air which touches the windowpane. (Storm windows pro- 
tect the pane and prevent frost from forming on windows.) 

If the chill is sufficient to cause the moisture to con- 
dense on the inner surface, frost begins to form. Usually 
crystals first appear around some tiny irregularity in the 
glass surface or around a bit of dirt. Often these first 
crystals continue to grow, and as some of the smaller ones 
evaporate, their moisture condenses again on the larger 
crystals. Thus spectacular designs, numerous and _inter- 
estingly varied, are created. 


How To Make Frost Prints 


As window frost rarely lingers more than a brief time, 
children may get a great deal of pleasure from making 
prints of some of its lovely designs. This may be done 
with blueprint paper. Sheets of this paper, about twelve 
inches square, should be kept in a dark place until ready 
for use. Some morning when the sun is shining brightly, 
though frost prints have not yet melted from the window, 
take a piece of blueprint paper and quickly attach it with 
scotch tape to the pane. Press the sensitive side directly 
against the frost design for two or more minutes. 

The sunlight turns parts of the paper light blue but 
leaves the pattern of the frost in white. Remove the sheet 
of paper and immediately immerse it in a pan of clear 
water for a few minutes. Then transfer it to another pan 
of water to which a tablespoon of peroxide has been 
added. When the blue part has turned an attractive shade, 
rinse the paper in clear water, then spread it flat to dry. 





These passages are reprinted from a new book, Explor- 
ing Nature with Your Child, by Dorothy Edwards Shuttles- 
worth, with the permission of the publisher, Greystone 
Press of New York. 
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PROGRAM 


A Family Counseling Service 


Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg 


Former Director, Now Special Consultant, Child Study Associa- 
lion of America 


Hilda Sidney Krech 


Writer of Articles on Parent-Child Relations 


Co-authors of “’The Many Lives of Modern Woman” 


e I have only one child, a little boy of five, and my 
doctor has told me that I can have no more children. 
John is a happy, friendly little boy. What can I do 
to keep him from being spoiled and maladjusted? 


Parents once assumed that an only child would 
be spoiled and a little peculiar. Many careful studies 
have been made in recent years, however, which in- 
dicate that the only child rates the same as other 
children in such qualities as independence, coopera- 
tiveness, and even friendliness and happiness. 

Since John, at the age of five, is friendly, happy, 
and well adjusted you have probably been doing a 
good job of making up for the lack of brothers and 
sisters. You have probably seen to it that he has had 
other children to play with from the age of two on. 
You have doubtless recognized that every child must 
learn to take his place in a group and to realize, 
from an early age, that he is not the only one who 
counts. 

Now that John is five you can help him to get 
some of the other values of family life—the rough- 
and-tumble fun, the sharing of Mother’s and Daddy’s 
attention as well as the sharing of home and belong- 
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ings. You can invite other children to your home. 
Sometimes groups of them will come to your back 
yard or your kitchen in an informal way, but some- 
times you will want to invite a child for a week end 
or perhaps a month’s vacation. If you know any 
large families, try to arrange for John to visit them. 

On the whole, however, you need not be sorry for 
John or feel that you owe him something special. 
There are advantages, too, in being an only child. 
He will never have that feeling of being displaced 
or of being chronically jealous of a brother or sister 
from which so many children suffer. He can be in- 
cluded in all sorts of outings with his parents, who 
can easily take one child where they might not be 
able to take two or three or four. Because of this 
many a couple with just one child has developed a 
real comradeship that lasts through the years. 

You are quite right in wanting to avoid over- 
indulgence and an overly intense relationship. But 
since you have made a good start, there is every rea- 
son to believe that the three of you will continue to 
have a happy and satisfying family life. 


e My eleven-year-old daughter broke a school rule 


recently. She left the playground during recess, went 
to the drugstore, and was quite late getting back to 
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class. Martha has always been exceptionally good and 
confided to me that she “just felt like doing some- 
thing bad for a change.” It seems to me, therefore, 
that the teacher’s punishment is too severe: Martha 
cannot use the playground for two months. Would 
I be right in speaking to the teacher about it? 


It seems too bad that when an exceptionally good 
child does decide to cut loose, she should get such a 
stiff penalty. But she must be helped to see this 
episode from her teacher’s point of view. Martha 
did not intend any harm. She probably wanted to see 
what it felt like to be naughty. But she must recog- 
nize that her teacher is responsible for her while 
she is on the playground and in the school building. 
When Martha didn’t show up for class the teacher 
was doubtless concerned, perhaps alarmed. Although 
she is doing it the hard way, Martha can learn from 
this experience that we have to think of others— 
yes, even before playing a harmless prank. 

There is another point too that you can help Mar- 
tha to understand: Parents and teachers may differ 
in their ideas of discipline and punishment, but they 
have the same goals. Martha must know that this is 
her teacher’s way of helping her to become a more 
reliable person. Your way may be different and, since 
you and your daughter seem to have a close relation- 
ship, punishments may not be necessary at all. But 
at this point the thing to emphasize is not so much 
the differences of method as the sameness of the goal. 

You can sympathize with Martha, recognizing that 
the punishment is hard for her, but without imply- 
ing that her teacher is unfair. You will really help 
her more by backing up her school and her teacher. 
Children are disturbed and baffled if they feel torn 
between two authorities. If we can help them to 
appreciate the teacher’s aims, they will soon learn 
that perfectly nice people may have differences of 
opinion about ways of achieving these aims. 


¢ Our eight-year-old boy had been begging for an 
allowance, and we finally agreed to give him one. 
He gets fifteen cents a week, in addition to his cub 
scout dues and lunch money. But he spends it so 
foolishly—on cheap candy, cheap comic books, and 
flimsy toys—that it seems a complete waste of money. 
My husband has suggested that we put fifteen cents a 
week in the savings bank for Tommy so that he can 
see the value of saving up for something worth while. 
Don’t you think this is sensible? 


Parents are always disturbed when they see their 
hard-earned money being squandered foolishly. Yet 
when a child first has money of his own, whether he 
is six or eight or ten, he is likely to spend it as soon 
as he gets it with very little plan or judgment. Be- 
fore stopping a child’s allowance, we must ask our- 
selves what we want an allowance to do for him. 
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An allowance is really an educational tool. It is the 
parents’ way of teaching a child about money. It jy 
their way of giving him practice in spending money 
in making decisions and choices. If he is to lear 
anything from having an allowance, he must be free, 
to make mistakes and to have regrets. 

The money for Tommy’s cub scout dues is no 
part of his allowance. This is a fixed amount, an 
he has no choice in the spending of it. The same 
applies to lunch money. It too is a fixed amoun 
He must learn to handle it without losing it, but jy 
is not an allowance that he can spend as he please; 

As a child gets practice in spending, he gradually 
learns that one ninety-cent toy gives him more {uy 
and satisfaction than six fifteen-cent toys. As he gets 
more judgment and self-control, he can do a litt 
planning and a little saving and eventually get mor. 
for his money. Parents can do some guiding and sug 
gesting in a gentle sort of way. Just how much guid 
ance there is and how it is done will depend on the 
relationship between them. But saving the money 
for Tommy will teach him next to nothing. You and 
his father would be doing the saving, not Tommy 
It would give him neither the fun of an allowance | 
nor the responsibility. He needs the chance to leam 
by making good decisions and inevitable mistakes, 


e Sally, aged fifteen, is having a party and for the 
first time has invited boys as well as girls. She ha 
talked over the plans with me, but when the big! 
night comes she wants her father and me to go out 
for the evening so that she can be the hostess by 
herself. My husband says this is absurd, that teen- 
agers need chaperons. Is this old-fashioned? Since 
Sally is dependable, should we give in to her? 


Though manners and customs change, teen-agers! 
today are not so very different from teen-agers of a 
generation or two ago. We may no longer speak of 
chaperons, but youngsters of this age really should 
have some adult in the house when they give parties 
Sally should certainly be the hostess and have as 
much responsibility as she can handle, but her par! 
ents should be on hand throughout the evening, 
though they can stay in the background. 

Sally may be a gracious hostess when everything 
is running smoothly, but she cannot be expected to 
have either the tact or the experience of her mother 
if one of the girls feels left out and does not know 
how to join in the fun. Nor can she be expected to 
cope with boys who become wild and destructive. 

For other obvious reasons it’s a healthy brake to 
have an adult in the background. One or two young 
sters who think they are sophisticated may have too 
much influence on the entire group. The average 
teen-ager hates to admit that he’s “chicken” or les 
sophisticated than the others. It’s a lot easier to keep 
one’s self-respect if grownups aren’t too far away. 
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Words in Our Widening World.—You won't hear terms 
like “Near East” and “Far East” in the Geneva headquar- 
ters of the World Health Organization. When Brock 
Chisholm, M.D., director of WHO, hears these phrases he 
asks, “Far East—from where? Near East—to where?” His 
questions usually bring a look of puzzlement: What ts 
near and far, geographically speaking, to men and women 
representing eighty nations flung across the globe? 


Mr. Stork Takes It Easy.—For two years now the birth rate 
in Western Europe has been declining. That lanky bird, 
the stork, has paid fewer visits to most countries, though 
he has stepped up very slightly his trips to Ireland and 
Luxemburg. 


“Ding-dong School.”—Something new and wonderful and 
long overdue has finally appeared on television—a nursery 
school of the air. From the moment a huge bell flashes on 
the screen, booming its big ding-dong, until the program 
fades away thirty minutes later, it holds the tricycle and 
lollipop set enthralled. The schoolmistress, known to her 
audience as “Miss Frances,” tells stories, plays records, and 
introduces many fascinating things and places. The young- 
sters too get into the act, kneading clay, making paper 
masks, or engaging in some other creative play. You can 
get this program every weekday morning at ten o’clock 
Eastern Standard Time on NBC. “Miss Frances” is 
Frances R. Horwich, chairman of the department of edu- 
cation at Roosevelt College, Chicago. The thousands of 
letters that pour into the studio each week testify that 
the program is clicking famously with mothers and young- 
sters alike. Call your P.T.A.’s attention to it. 


January Omens.—According to widespread superstition, 
January can be lucky or unlucky depending on the 
weather it brings. Some folk say that if the month turns 
out to be mild, the winter will be long, and people and 
crops will suffer. But in Scotland and England people used 
to believe that whatever weather prevailed during the first 
twelve days of January would set the weather pattern for 
the next twelve months. A north or northeast wind, for 
example, presaged “much cold and storms.” 


Dollars and Sense.—It’s budget time again on Capitol Hill, 
and Congress is making up its mind on Uncle Sam’s ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year beginning July 1953. How 
have our lawmakers handled this job in the past? How 
do they go about it now? What proposals have been put 
forth for streamlining Congressional budgetmaking? 
These questions are taken up in a_ new, easy-to-read 
pamphlet Congressional Strings on the Public Purse, put 
out by the League of Women Voters of the U.S., 1026 
Seventeenth Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 


There’s Magic in This Good, Good Earth.”—So spoke 


Selman Abraham Waksman, who received the 1952 Nobel 
prize in medicine. Co-discoverer of streptomycin, an earth- 
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mold drug used effectively against TB, Waksman is one 
of the world’s top experts in soil microbes. At Rutgers 
University, where he is extracting more antibiotics from 
soil molds, Waksman said of his work: “I feel proud in 
justifying the ancient saying ‘And from the earth shall 
come thy salvation.’ ” 


Shh! Shh!—We’re living in a sea of noise, Ralph F. Norris 
told a meeting of the National Noise Abatement Sym- 
posium at the Illinois Institute of Technology. Noise can 
be irritating. More than that, a continued racket can make 
its victims downright crabby. Indeed, if the distracting 
sounds around us aren’t muffled soon, we’re all going to 
find ourselves scrappier, crankier, and generally harder to 
live with, he predicts. 


For Green Fields Far Away.—Ploughing is a job for strong 
muscles, tillers of the soil the world over can tell you. But 
this spring, ploughing time in the Grecian town of Maso- 
vouno will mean fewer weary arms and backs than for 
many a year. The heavy field chores there are now light- 
ened by a modern tractor, the gift of Canadian women 


to this village, which lost every adult male in World 
War II. 


Music and Human Harmony.—Do the songs that children 
sing—jingles about courtesy and neatness, songs of other 
lands and peoples, songs of international understanding— 
actually affect their attitudes? What sound pictures do 
children have of the American Indian? War whoops and 
drum rhythms? What changes might occur if children sang 
songs that Indian children sing? These are some of the 
questions to be probed in a project in the third grades 
of two New York City public schools. This study, the 
first of its kind, will be directed by Jay T. Wright, direc- 
tor of the intergroup education workshop of Columbia 
University. 


Hardy Bit of Americana.—Despite consolidation the one- 
room schoolhouse is still very much in the current picture 
of American education. Forty per cent of our elementary 
schools are of this type. 


The Fortunes of Youth._America’s teen-agers are becom- 
ing a highly significant part of our wage-earning popula- 
tion. Latest statistics reveal that students between the ages 
of fourteen and seventeen who have part-time and Satur- 
day jobs are earning more than twelve million dollars a 
week—more than half a billion dollars a year! 


Scribbled Summons.—A noted British woman psychiatrist, 
who made some important studies of the effect of war on 
children during World War II, is once more hard at work 
helping mentally ill youngsters. She decided to return to 
her job, she says, after talking with a little war orphan. 
When she asked him to write his name and address, he 
spelled out, “I am nobody’s nothing.” 
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“THEY jJusT don’t do things the way they used to,” 
confides Mrs. Harper to her friend, Mrs. Snow. “I 
visited school today, and I simply don’t understand 
why some things are done as they are. The children 
tell me about what goes on, too. And it’s all so dif- 
ferent from what went on in school when I was a 
child. Maybe it’s all right, but I can’t say I under- 
stand it. Why do ways of teaching change so much 
in one generation?” 

Mrs. Harper is honestly puzzled. She is only one 
of many parents who wonder, “Why doesn’t my child 
get a book and start to learn to read as soon as he 
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Are the schools in your community doing a good 
job with the Jacks and the Jills who go there? 
Please reply—"Yes,” “No,” “Undecided”—but 
not until you have also given thought to this 
question: What is it that we want our Jacks 
and Jills to do and to become? 


Esther J. Swenson 





Why Do Teaching Methods 


Change? 


enters the first grade?” “Johnnie says he didn’t have 
spelling today. I don’t see why.” “I knew all the 
multiplication tables when I was Mary’s age. She 
says she hasn’t had any tables to study so far.” “Why 
do the children move around so much?” “Why don't 
all the children have their reading class at the same 
time?” 

Of course, though school methods may _ have 
changed in many ways, much is also the same. In 
fact in some situations the parents might appropri- 
ately be asking, “Why don’t teaching methods change 
in our school as they do in others?” 
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This is the fifth article in the 1952-53 study 


program on the school-age child. 





Changes in teaching methods, like changes in any- 
thing else, may be for the better or for the worse. 
This article will deal with changes that are in gen- 
eral for the better. But we should always remember 
that whether or not a method of teaching works out 
as it should depends to a large extent upon how 
well it is understood by both teachers and parents. 


New Light on Behavior 


Why do teaching methods change? Among the 
numerous answers and partial answers that might 
be given to that question, the three that follow are 
fundamental: 

Teaching methods change as we extend our knowIl- 
edge and understanding of children. 

Arguments as to whether our schools should teach 
children or teach subject matter are useless, since 
we must teach both. Those who keep saying that we 
must teach children instead of subject matter are 
confusing the situation. Obviously we cannot teach 
children without teaching them something—be it 
facts, skills, attitudes, or anything else. 

If we can steer clear of this confusing and fruitless 
argument, we shall better prepare ourselves to un- 
derstand how child study applies to teaching meth- 
ods. The best teachers of both past and present gen- 
erations have been those who were interested in 
children and who adjusted their methods in the light 
of their understanding of their pupils, both as groups 
and as individuals. Within the past two decades there 
has grown up, however, a more intense interest in 
(1) children’s changing characteristics as they grow 
and develop and (2) the significance of individual 
differences among children. 

Although it has been evident all along that chil- 
dren do change and that they are different, the 
study of child psychology has led teachers to focus 
their attention on the effects of those changes and 
differences upon children’s learning. Teachers who 
have extended and deepened their understanding of 
their pupils’ abilities and behavior have had to 
revaluate their ways of teaching. Consequently those 
ways have changed. 

Let us consider the child whose parents are con- 
cerned because he has been in the first grade for 
some time and has done no “reading in a_ book.” 
Careful investigation of reading readiness, conducted 
with large groups of children and at widely scattered 
locations throughout the country, reveals conclusively 
four important facts: (1) Children vary widely in the 
ages at which they can profit by being introduced to 
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reading activities. (2) Many entering first-graders 
need “getting ready’ experiences, both in and out 
of school, more than they need to begin “book read- 
ing.” (3) Readiness for reading is a very complex 
matter in which many factors play an important role 
—such as vision, hearing, general health, play experi- 
ences with other children, background of general 
experience, desire to learn to read, mental ability, 
and adjustment to school. And (4) children who are 
not forced into reading too soon, who have a chance 
to “grow into it” naturally, become better readers 
and happier children than they would be if they had 
to pick up a book and try to read before they were 
ready for what should be a delightful experience. 

We cannot force all children to read well at the 
same age any more than we can force them to grow 
up physically at the same rate. There is nothing 
necessarily wrong with Johnnie or with his teacher’s 
methods because he does not “read in a book” at 
the same age that Susie does. The main question is 
not “When does Johnnie get a book to read?” The 
main question is, rather, ‘Does Johnnie start reading 
at a time when he can best profit from that experi- 
ence?” The school’s job is to fit its program to indi- 
vidual children’s needs, not to fit all children to a 
fixed pattern. 


We've Learned a Lot About Learning 


Teaching methods change as we extend our know!l- 
edge and understanding of how people learn. 

Although we still do not know exactly what hap- 
pens in the brain and nervous system when a person 
learns, from experiments on learning we do have a 
good deal of evidence to support certain shifts in 
teaching methods. 

Teaching is a process that aids learning. Learning 
may take place without teaching, but teaching takes 
place only when learning occurs. When better meth- 
ods of learning are found, teachers have a responsi- 
bility to see that children have a chance to learn by 
those methods. 

Take learning the multiplication tables as an ex- 
ample. Many, perhaps most, of the present genera- 
tion of parents learned them by methods that em- 
phasized repetition by rote. The assigned tables were 
to be said over and over until they could be rattled 
off in order, the faster the better. People thought that 
if a child had not learned to recite the multiplica- 
tion tables, he did know how to multiply. They also 
assumed that if a child had learned the multiplica- 
tion tables, he did know how to multiply. Neither 
statement is necessarily true. Many of us know from 
our own experience that we learned to recite the 
tables with little or no understanding of what they 
meant or how to use them in solving practical 
problems. 

Experiments have indicated that we do not really 
learn by repetition; that is, repetition does not cause 
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learning. If the multiplication tables or any other 
products of learning are to be understood and used, 
they must be learned by understanding. This means 
that children should be taught not only the facts 
themselves but also how those facts are related to 
other facts and to situations in which they are to be 
used. For example, if Alice learns that seven times 
five equals thirty-five but does not know how much 
seven nickel ice cream cones will cost, her memoriz- 
ing of this multiplication fact is of no value to her. 
[f, on the other hand, Alice knows that five nickel 
cones will cost twenty-five cents and figures out that 
seven cones will cost ten cents more, she is well on 
her way to being able to develop her own “table of 
fives’—not by rote but by understanding a set ol 
relationships. 


When Practice Means Something 

Practice (call it drill if you wish) has its place in 
school learning, but that place has changed in the 
light of research. Stress on understanding should 
precede stress on practice. Until the pupil has gained 
some understanding—of arithmetic facts, of a poem, 
of a principle in science—there is nothing fundamen- 
tal for him to practice. But after he understands the 
fact or poem or principle, he can practice mean- 
ingfully. How meaningful the practice is depends 
upon the degree to which he sees sense in what he 
is doing and the degree to which he sees a use for 
what he is practicing. 

But, someone asks, what about multiplication ta- 
bles? Should they or should they not be learned in 
school? The answer is not a simple yes or no. A 
child may very well acquire an understanding of 
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how and when to multiply without having learned 
the tables as such. After he has been introduced to 
the meaning of multiplication and has had consider. 
able experience with it, he may well profit from the 
additional experience of building up the multiplica. 
tion tables for himself. 


The Measure of Achievement 


Teaching methods change as we study and revise 
our tdeas of the relative importance of various things 
te be learned. 

When a child completes his schooling or while 
he is going to school, what do we expect him to get 
out of it? What knowledge and skills should he gain 
from his school activities? 

Are his achievements represented by letters on re. 
port cards? By the number of spelling lists he has 
written or been tested on? By the pages he has cov. 
ered in history books? By how nearly his handwrit- 
ing resembles that in a given model? By the speed 
with which he can recite memorized details of fact 
or fiction? By the grade level of the reading book he 
is now using? By how closely his learning experi- 
ences agree with the curriculum of the schools his 
parents attended? 

Or are his achievements represented by what he 
himself knows he has accomplished that is worth 
while? By how well he spells when he writes a letter 
of his own? By how well he understands the story 
of the past as it relates to present events? By whether 
or not his handwriting is legible and natural for 
him? By his ability to appreciate and use what he 
has learned? By his ability to read accurately, critical- 
ly, and with enjoyment? By the extent to which the 
curriculum of the school really becomes a part olf 
hime 

The questions themselves reveal the answers. In 
our teaching today we are placing less and less em- 
phasis on the learning of routine material for its 
own sake. And we are placing more and more em- 
phasis on the learning of whatever information and 
knowledge, whatever appreciation and understand- 
ings, whatever skills will help a boy or girl to lead a 
more successful, a happier, and a more worth-while 
life, now and later. Those who agree with this shift 
in emphasis will probably also agree that it is more 
important to judge teaching methods by what those 
methods cause Johnnie to do and to become than 

whether or not Johnnie actually “read in a_ book 
today.” 








Esther J. Swenson has been a teacher, principal, 
supervisor, and superintendent of schools and has 
also done significant research on the learning process. 
She is now professor of elementary education at the 
University of Alabama. Her latest book is Arithmetic 
3, The World of Numbers. 
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ATIONAL CONGRESS publications are invitations to learn- 
N ing and to action. They have a twofold aim: to help 
parent-teacher members carry out their individual respon- 
sibilities in home, school, and community; and to guide 
the parent-teacher association as it labors to build a com- 
munity in which children can “rise to their full stature 
as free citizens of a democracy.” 

How does the P.T.A. carry forward its great enterprise? 
The road ahead is charted in the National Congress 
Action Program for Better Homes, Better Schools, and 
Better Communities and in the annual legislation program, 
which is published in the National Parent-Teacher and 
the National Congress Bulletin. Reprints of both are 
available for constant, ready reference. 

Background information for current and future action 
is to be found in a number of Congress publications: 
Children in Today’s World—Homes That Fit Their Needs, 
a pamphlet prepared especially for the observance of 
American Education Week in 1952; the pamphlets Every- 
body’s Schools and Our Schools and the Next Decade; and 
the book Community Life in a Democracy. 

An organization whose goal is solid accomplishment 
must function effectively and smoothly. The National 
Congress handbooks are tools to facilitate organizational 
and operational practices. They are granaries stored with 
the hard-won harvests of seasons of experiment, coopera- 
tive thinking, and experience. These resources are full of 
helpful, practical suggestions for officers, chairmen, and 
study-discussion group leaders: Parent-Teacher Manual, 
Policies and Practices, How To Organize, Study-Discussion 
Group Techniques and A Reading Guide for Parents, 
Councils, The High School Parent-Teacher Association, 
the Parent-Teacher Exhibit Handbook, and the annual 
Proceedings. 

Parent-teacher leaders—local, state, and national—need 
a regular medium of communication with each other. The 
National Congress Bulletin, published monthly, serves 
that need. From the National Board of Managers go out 
information and ideas; from national field service per- 
sonnel and leaders of local units and state branches comes 
news of P.T.A. activities. 

Those who want to place the parent-teacher movement 
in its historical setting will turn to Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet’s Where Children Come First. Called the “great 
book” of parent-teacher literature, it is a stirring, vividly 
written account of the National Congress and its influence 
on educational and social progress in the United States. 
Every parent-teacher member will find here a pattern for 
the creative role mature citizens can play in a maturing 
democracy. 
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Jubilee History tells the P.T.A. story through the biog- 
raphies of the dynamic, great-souled leaders of the move- 
ment. Both these histories are heart-warming, inspiring 
accounts of indomitable endeavor. 


EN there is National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. 
I Magazine. The sound information and expert counsel 
provided in the National Parent-Teacher help to dispel 
parents’ tension and anxieties and give them the confi- 
dence they need in order to find enjoyment and rich satis- 
faction in their children. 

Why does two-year-old Mary respond to every sugges- 
tion with a stamp of her foot, a toss of her head, and a 
firm “No’? What can be done about Bill, age nine, a 
passive prisoner of television? Is the movie next Saturday 
appropriate for a twelve-year-old? Is there any truth in the 
charges that the public schools fail to teach the basic 
skills? These are typical problems on which the magazine 
sheds light through the findings of research and the 
guidance of men and women outstanding in their fields. 

Every issue brings articles tailored to meet the needs of 
parents of children at all age levels, with study guides and 
additional references for study-discussion groups. For 
National Parent-Teacher readers the road of parenthood 
is well marked and well lighted. 

Teachers and school administrators are faithful readers 
and supporters of the magazine too, finding it a reliable 
source of information on the psychological principles that 
must be the basis for wise decisions and practices. And it 
is a bond that cements the partnership of parents and 
teachers, a partnership that operates for the profit of the 
child but pays dividends also to parent and teacher. 


HIs survey does not by any means exhaust the roster of 

Congress publications. One other group, however, must 
not be omitted. From parents and educators here and 
abroad have come requests for information on the parent- 
teacher movement in America. To answer these queries 
the National Congress publishes the bright informational 
leaflets whose titles indicate their contents: 7,219,165 Vol- 
unteers, General Information, P.T.A. Study-Discussion 
Programs, Helpful P.T.A. Publications, I Belong to a 
P.T.A. Because, and The P.T.A. Needs You. Scat- 
tered throughout the land and abroad, they warmly invite 
to our readership and membership all those “who share 
our vision but have not yet joined our ranks.” 

There is, finally, a unique guide to the use of Congress 
publications—a sound slidefilm called Teachers in Print. 
The National Congress, with its enrollment of more than 
seven million members, is the largest adult education 
school in the world, and its indispensable teachers are its 
publications. The film demonstrates, in a series of scenes 
taken from life, how any P.T.A. may become an effective 
unit progressing steadily toward its goals under the guid- 
ance of these capable “teachers in print.” 
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Bonaro W. Overstreet 


“The Greeks had a word for it,” we say—whereby 
we mean that the word was adequate, precisely 
the right label for the parcel of meaning it was 
commissioned to convey. Such precision, as distinct 
from mere primness, is a reflection of orderly, 
disciplined thinking, an evidence of sanity in a broad 
and beautiful sense. The Greeks 

prized it. So should we. 


THE POWER TO 
VERBALIZE 


FOLLOWERS OF THE Cartoon strip called Barnaby— 
that fantastic saga of a small boy, his bumbling fairy 
godfather, Gorgon the dog, Gus the ghost, and the 
rest—may recall the day, back when the strip was 
young, when Gorgon first discovered he could talk. 
Barnaby, of course, like any dog owner, had talked 
to him, but Gorgon’s responses had been only the 
barkings and tail waggings his doghood allowed. 
Suddenly, however, on a certain occasion he an- 
swered in words—and was astonished. For days there- 
after he went around saying to himself, “Gee whiz, 
I can talk! Gee whiz!” And he did talk, practicing 
his new accomplishment until everyone wished he 
would keep still. 

Fantastic as the tale is, it highlights the fact that 
wherever the power to talk is established, a pro- 
foundly different relationship is built between the 
individual and his world. What has been bottled up 
in him finds expression. Where there has been only 
a relationship of being talked at and of listening, 
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there is now one of mutual give-and-take. Where 
there has been a world of only vaguely differentiated 
objects, there is now one of objects that can be la 
beled and classified and distinguished each from 
each, and beyond these there emerges a world of | 
ideas. 

We need not be surprised that every normal child, 
when he first learns to talk, acts very much like 
Gorgon. He babbles interminably on and on. He 
cannot stop; for what his new accomplishment means 
is the end of his preverbal isolation and the begit- | 
ning of verbal self-expression, verbal companionship, 
and verbal checkup on the realities of his world. 


Words and the Parts They Play 

Barnaby’s fairy godfather, Mr. O'Malley, talked 
incessantly also, but not after the manner of Gor 
gon. There was no fresh astonishment in his words. 
He was the adult monologist, the ready giver of 
ponderous advice, the retailer of platitudes, the 
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roller-out of phrases loaded with syllables and empty 
of content. Both Gorgon and the fairy godfather, in 
short, loved words. But while Gorgon loved them 
as an enchanting new way to relate himself to life, 
the fairy godfather loved them as a substitute for 
any genuine, realistic involvement in his world. 

In the same cartoon strip, Gus the ghost broke 
into speech only when driven by his own anxiety 
(when, for example, he had to move out of the house 
he was haunting because he kept hearing strange 
sounds). Most of the time he stood on the sidelines— 
the worried counterpart of the human being who 
never has a relaxed, confident sense of belonging; 
who scarcely hopes anyone will listen when he talks; 
and whose words, when they do come, report less 
about outer reality than about inner apprehension. 

Meanwhile Barnaby’s parents, kindly, common- 
place, and literal-minded, talked as people do when 
life has become for them a matter of dealing with 
the obvious and the immediately practical—people 
who doubt that anything else exists. 

Moving among these characters and various others, 
Barnaby, with a small boy’s unquenchable interest 
in life and equally at home with fantasy and fact, 
tries to communicate what is on his mind and tries 
to get onto the hang of things. 
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I have lingered over this cartoon fantasy because 
it gives a faithful report on the importance of our 
human power to talk and on the many common 
ways in which we squander that power or leave it 
undeveloped. 


Through Words to the World 


The fact is that our capacity to build a life which 
is whole and sound is closely tied up with our capac- 
ity to talk sense. We need not be eloquent. Our 
words need not, so far as the mind’s health is con- 
cerned, show forth the highest niceties of grammar 
or of literary allusion. But they must be fitting— 
which is to say they must serve their basic purpose 
of building relationships between the otherwise iso- 
lated self and the world surrounding that self. They 
must be adequate to the expression of such inner 
thoughts, feelings, and experiences as would other- 
wise remain bottled up and become sources of ten- 
sion and confusion. They must be adequate to the 
building of companionships and mutual understand- 
ing. And finally they must be adequate to what we 
can call a reality checkup: a comparison of our pri- 
vate view of things with the views of other people. 

It is no accident that psychotherapy is, in its most 
usual form, a process of having the patient “talk 
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himself out.” The deeply disturbed person is always, 
in one way or another, cut off from reality, alienated 
from both himself and others. As he talks himself 
out, under the carefully structured conditions of 
therapy, he becomes acquainted with himself—even 
with parts of himself that he has never before rec- 
ognized or acknowledged—and he becomes acquaint- 
ed also with the real world, as distinct from the 
world of his private moods, fantasies, anxieties. 

The emotionally disturbed individual may of 
course do his share of talking in daily life—or more 
than his share. Precisely because there are at work 
in him emotional forces over which he cannot exer- 
cise rational control, he feels bottled up. Again and 
again, as pressure mounts within him, he explodes 
in words. Or he keeps the pressure down by a run- 
ning stream of words: nervous words that multiply 
beyond all sense of order; words that contradict each 
other; words of self-pity, self-excuse, and _ self- 
aggrandizement; nagging, critical, hateful words. 
The tragic thing about the words thus spoken is 
that they “have nothing to do with the case.”” Noth- 
ing rational, that is, nothing sound and realistic. 
They merely report the strength and nature of a 
feeling-state. In the genuine sense they are scarcely 
words at all; they are more like angry, impulsive 
gestures that happen to be made with the organs 
of speech instead of with the clenched fist. 


Through Words to Clarity of Thought 

The true importance of the verbalizing process 
and its relation to the mind’s health can be various- 
ly illustrated. A man is tinkering a machine back 
into shape. He has taken it apart and oiled it and 
is ready to reassemble it. Because he has never 
worked on exactly this type of machine before, he 
has to think it together as well as put it together. 
“Now, let’s see,” he meditates aloud or silently. 
“That fits in there.” This mechanic may in many 
respects be the very model of a strong, silent man. 
He isn’t given to “shooting his mouth off.” Yet when 
faced with the problem of putting together an in- 
tricate, unfamiliar machine he will in all likelihood 
clarify his sense of what he is doing by verbalizing 
it: “Now how does that go? Not that way. Maybe the 
other way around... .” 

Or we can take another instance. Whenever we 
set out to learn some new subject, be it public ac- 
counting or interior decoration, we find that learn- 
ing the subject involves learning a vocabulary not 
familiar to us before, around which to build and 
through which to exercise our new understanding. 

Or the case may be different. Most of us know 
what it feels like to harbor a resentment against 
someone, only to have it disappear like magic when 
at last we put it into words. Once we have taken 
the private feeling and subjected it to the test of 
expression in the public medium of language, we 
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see it in proportion. We see it as we would if it were 
someone else’s feeling. 

Most of us, again, have had the experience of 
feeling “all fuzzed up’’ where some problem is con- 
cerned. When we try to think straight about it we 
find ourselves thinking in circles. Characteristically 
at such times—and wisely—we talk the problem out: 
to husband or wife, to friend or fellow worker, or, 
lacking an audience with whom we feel at ease, to 
ourselves. Clarification of the problem in words be. 
comes clarification of it in mind. 

Finally—and perhaps most important of all—we 
know the joy and comfort of feeling that we and 
another person understand each other in words and 
are therefore no longer alone. Conversely, we know 
what it feels like to have no one to talk to or at any 
rate no one who seems to know what we are talking 
about. Thus E. Powys Mathers in “A Street Song of 
Annam” reports on the poignant loneliness of one 
human being: 


I live alone, and I ama young girl. 

I write long letters and do not know anyone to send 
them to. 

Most tender things speak in my heart, 

And I can only say them to the bamboo in the garden. 


Waiting on my feet, lifting the mat a little behind the 
door, 


All day I watch the shadows of the people that pass. 


One kind of loneliness or another, one kind of 
confusion or another is bound to be the lot of the 
human being who, by reason of ignorance, fear, 
physical isolation, or inner conflict, is unable to 
build bridges of words from himself to his world. 


Coin of the Social Realm 


What can we do to help ourselves and one another 
—and particularly to help our children—build a 
sound verbal connection with life? We can be hos- 
pitable to people, children or adults, who are reach- 
ing out to us with their words. This means that we 
will not only listen but be careful not to turn people 
back on themselves by belittling what they say or 
forcing them to self-defense or making them feel 
guilty for even having the thoughts they express. 

And we can create an atmosphere, out of our own 
words and the whole life-attitude back of them, that 
invites thinking and speaking on some level other 
than the everlastingly superficial and mediocre. This 
does not mean being solemn. It does mean being 
open to the nuances and grandeur of life. It does 
not mean that we will speak always in resounding 
phrases. It does mean that we will not fill the atmos- 
phere with constant scolding and bickering, petty 
curiosities, chronic discontent, pompous dogmatism, 
and timid wondering what the neighbors think. 

We will ourselves discover more and ever more 
things we can do to keep life sound in words when 
once we deeply realize the relationship between its 
being sound in words and in mind and emotion. 
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WHAT’S HAPPENING IN 


Education? 












rereerer 


e We're pretty discouraged at present by the lack of 
interest in our schools. Most of us mothers know 
that we must have more room in the schools. The 
overcrowding is really terrible. But when we bring 
that up everyone groans about raising taxes. What 
can we do to wake up this city?—Mrs. A. McD. 


Otis Crosby, who has for many years been han- 
dling public relations for the Detroit schools, is a 
great believer in the value of opinion surveys as a 
means of arousing citizens’ interest in almost any 
problem. He likes to point to opinion-survey leaflets 
used by a large automobile manufacturer for many 
years to get the public’s reaction to the design and 
operation of cars. But these inquiries were used for 
much more than advice to engineers. The person 
who filled out one of those questionnaires felt he was 
helping to plan the car he might one day drive. 

When Denver’s school officials found a strong cur- 
rent of opposition to certain new educational prac- 
tices, they conducted an opinion survey that led to 
revisions of curriculum and teaching practices. I no- 
tice that Pasadena has done what it might well have 
done much earlier; it has canvassed public opinion 
on the major issues raised during the controversy 
that led to the forced resignation of the superin- 
tendent. This survey, made by competent experts, 
revealed that a large majority of the parents wanted 
the very things that the superintendent and his as- 
sociates were trying to give them. The results furnish 
a clear guide to the present administration. 

For a specific example let’s take Decatur, Illinois. 
School officials there began to hear complaints. The 
people who complained said, “Everybody feels just 
the way I do.” So Decatur undertook to find out just 
what parents and pupils and teachers did think about 
their schools. The board asked the University of 
Illinois College of Education to make the study. 
Engaging competent surveyors is crucial if you don’t 
want to have your figures challenged. 

Here are some of the results: Sixty-two per cent 
of the parents were well or pretty well satisfied; 10 
per cent were dissatisfied or very dissatisfied. Thirty- 
nine per cent thought teachers knew children as well 
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as they should;.25 per cent thought they did not. 
The latter group included many who were dissatis- 
fied with the schools. Approximately half of the par- 
ents objected to overcrowded conditions in the 
schools. 

Acting upon the evidence of this survey Decatur 
(1) inaugurated a building program, (2) began to 
explain to the public the newer teaching techniques, 
and (3) arranged for teachers to become better ac- 
quainted with pupils and parents. 

Many similar examples of the value of public 
opinion surveys could be cited. A business firm 
would call it “customer research.” Because schools 
are public business for which tax dollars roll in 
regularly, we sometimes forget that parents—and 
children—are customers. Unless we adapt the product 
to the changing desires of the customers we’re in for 
trouble. That is why innumerable P.T.A.’s have con- 
ducted opinion surveys as part of the job of inter- 
preting the public to the public schools. 

Your local school people can tell you what must 
be done to make an opinion survey. See also recent 
books on school public relations published by the 
National Education Association (1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. C.). The N.E.A.’s 
research division has an excellent mimeographed 
document called So You Want To Make a Survey? 
There may be a copy in your superintendent’s office. 


e The question of whether we shall have an educa- 
tional television station has come up in our city, and 
some of us are being asked a lot of questions that are 
not easy to answer. For example, “How can you ever 
pay for the programs?” “How do you expect the 
board of education to pay for a television station 
when it has got to find money for new school build- 
ings?” “Who's going to run it? If the university runs 
it, won’t that leave the schools out in the cold?” 
Another one is this: “Television uses films. Why 
can’t teachers use films?” Can you suggest how to 
answer these questions?—D. R. C. 


I'll try. Then I'll send you to some sources for 
better answers. 
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How can a city afford the costs of television pro- 
graming? It now seems likely that you won’t have to 
cover all the costs. By the time this appears in print 
you can expect to read an announcement from the 
Ford Foundation saying that certain millions have 
been allotted to certain educational centers to build 
TV programs. These programs will be put on film 
and made available to all educational television sta- 
tions. So you can expect that perhaps one third of 
your programs will be free. 

Where will the board find the money for a station? 
For this question there are many answers. The New 
York State Board of Regents expects to provide 
funds out of its general income or new appropria- 
tions to build the ten stations approved by the FCC. 
Wisconsin’s legislature has before it a bill to start a 
state TV system. In Houston, Texas, a public-spirited 
oil millionaire gave $500,000. In East Lansing, Mich- 
igan, the state college will build a TV station with 
its own funds. Detroit plans to set up a nonprofit 
corporation in which Wayne University, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, the local board of education, 
and local parochial schools will participate. The cor- 
poration’s board of directors will see that all share 
both time and expenses. 

Who’s going to run it? The last answer to the 
above question also answers this in part. Remember 
that the FCC grants an educational TV license on 
condition that it serve all educational interests. In 
many places a corporation or joint management 
committee will assure fair play and efficiency. 

Why not use films? Well, the Navy tried both live 
programs and its training films in a lengthy experi- 
ment conducted from the Special Devices Section at 
Sands Point, Long Island. Carefully administered 
tests showed that the live program proved best. Films 
have their place, but TV requires special program- 
ing techniques. I am told that almost none of the 
films so widely used in audio-visual education can be 
successfully used (even if rights were obtainable) on 
TV. Any more questions? 

For more answers write to Franklin Dunham, di- 
rector of the educational radio and television divi- 
sion, U. S. Office of Education. He can tell you how 
to obtain field service from another agency set up to 
help you—the Joint Committee for Educational 
Television. 

Keep after this. The deadline for applications for 
construction permits is June 3, 1953. Take hope from 
the current record of fine radio programs now reach- 
ing millions of listeners over seventy noncommercial 
stations by way of a fifth network devoted to quality 
and educational programing. It can happen also in 
TV—and in your community if you battle for it. 


e Our school has adopted a plan for more confer- 


ences between teachers and parents. I'm new here, 
and I must say this assignment is somewhat terrify- 
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ing. Nothing that I studied at teachers’ college 
prepared me for what to do. How do you go abo 
having a conference—I mean a really valuable confer 
ence—with a parent?—H. D. R. 


Relax. Enjoy your parents. They are people, ar 
you like people or you wouldn’t be teaching. Get § 
know them. The rest will come easy, especially if ye 
read the article by Ethel Kawin in last month’s i 
of this magazine, ““Teacher-Parent Conferences Pa 
Dividends.” 

Then if you insist on still more advice, heed th 
suggestions of Lydia A. Duggins and Verna L. Vick 
ery in the Journal of Education for November 195) 


Planning. A teacher decides to have a conference with 
child’s parents to explain why he is not going to proma 
the child. Another teacher invites the mother to come i 
to share ideas as to what would be the best for her child 
happiness the next year. In the first case, the mother 
comes with a defensive attitude. In the second instane 
the mother comes with a feeling that her ideas are im 
portant and that she and the teacher will be able to rea¢ 
an agreement... . 


Having established the basic purpose of the conference, 
the teacher must assemble all records and pertinent in- 
formation so that he will be prepared to contribute to the ) 
common understanding of the child’s present level of 
development. .. . The third step in planning a. good 
conference is to insure that the initial contact is made 
under as favorable conditions as possible. It is not necessary 
to wait until a “problem” has presented itself to confer 
with the parent. 


The positive approach. He [the teacher] avoids nagging 
and negative statements such as: “Jim doesn’t concen. 
trate.” “Mary does very poor work in arithmetic.” Rather 
he says: “Jim may need our help in making school more 
interesting. Perhaps he is not getting enough sleep. You 
know Jim better than I do. I am sure you have some 
suggestions that would make Jim’s work more interesting.” 


_ 


Remember the fathers. Traditionally the parent-teacher 
conference has included only the mother. A conference 
that has ended with the contact of only one parent is only . 
half completed. Poor teamwork between parents can undo ~ 
the most carefully laid plans of a mother-teacher con- 
ference. 

Sometimes include the child. No child likes to feel iso- 
lated when important affairs concerning his welfare are 
being discussed. . . . Children often have very good ideas 
to suggest and these ideas should be respected. 


Final guide points. 1. Let the parent do his own think- 
ing. 2. Don’t try to give him the “right” answer to save 
time. 3. Make your points in short statements rather than 
lectures. 4. Trust your parent. . . . 5. Since the time 
available for any conference is limited, try to discuss only 
the most pertinent or pressing issues. 6. At the end of the 
conference summarize the most important points that have 
been made . . . and lay the groundwork for future con- } 


ferences. 

If you do all these things you may not have the ex- 
perience reported to me recently by an Arkansas 
principal. “I found it necessary to telephone a local 
businessman about his son,” he told me. “He did not 
quite catch my name, so he said ‘Who is this, please?’ 
I replied, “Principal ____.’ After a pause he said, 
‘Well, what’s he done now?’ ” 

—WILLIAM D. BouTWELL | 
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Must school and lessons for civilian life wait while the boys in Uncle Sam’s military forces 

learn to master the manual of arms and handle the weapons of war? Can men in uniform pre- 
pare for war and for peace at the same time? These are questions many draft-age boys and 
their parents are asking today. And here they may read the answer of an educator in 


the Department of Defense. 


Topay as never before parents are concerned about 
the future welfare of American youth. Because of the 
uncertain conditions existing in this country, they are 
aware that every able-bodied young man between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-six will be called upon 
to serve two or more years in the armed forces. How- 
ever, with the guidance and counsel of parents and 
teachers, many young men of eighteen have made 
definite academic or vocational plans. Thus they may 
consider military service as an educational void that 
comes at a most unwelcome time, even though they 
know it is their obligation to serve when called. But 
such a conclusion is not justified. A young person’s 
education need not stop when he leaves civilian life. 
Specific information about the tremendous educa- 
tional programs in operation within the armed forces 
can dispel any fears that the military offers no oppor- 
tunity for continued education. 

Letters received by the Department of Defense 
from all parts of the United States show a real inter- 
est in these programs—but a lack of knowledge about 
them. One father writes: 

I have two sons, one eighteen and one sixteen years of 
age. The eighteen-year-old son is a high school graduate 
and has completed a practical arts course in woodworking. 
His interest is along the line of carpentry. The younger 
one is taking the same course, but he is very much inter- 
ested in radio. I would like to know what the military has 
to offer these boys in the way of higher education. 
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And a mother inquires about secondary education: 

My son, Jim aged seventeen, is now in basic training, 
but he has not completed high school. He is very anxious 
to receive his high school diploma so he can qualify for 
some of the many opportunities afforded him in the 
United States armed forces. 


Pass the Ammunition—and the Books! 


In answer to these and all the many other inquiries, 
parents, teachers, clergymen, and members of civic 
organizations as well as servicemen and -women 
themselves should know that the armed forces are 
exerting every effort to provide facilities that will 
meet the educational needs of our youth. Further- 
more, people of importance and influence in the gov- 
ernment today are likewise interested and concerned 
about this matter. Secretary of Defense Robert A. 
Lovett appointed a civilian advisory group of leading 
educators to review and evaluate educational oppor- 
tunities and programs in the armed forces. On that 
occasion Assistant Secretary of Defense Anna M. 
Rosenberg made this statement: 

At a time when so many of our young men are being 
called upon to spend at least two years in the armed forces 
in order to advance the security of our country and to work 
toward world peace, America must make certain that it 
does not lose sight of its long-term goal and that it does 
not neglect the lasting basis of our national strength, an 
informed and educated public. Our fight against aggres- 
sion is not merely a battle of guns and bullets; it is also a 
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battle for men’s minds and hearts. Our young men must 
do their share in the uniforms of the armed services, but 
we cannot permit this interlude in their lives to short- 
circuit their advancement to useful citizenship and the 
peaceful pursuits which we hope and pray will occupy the 
fullest measure of their lives. 

While the Department of Defense is fully aware 
that its foremost function is to provide the maximum 
in military efficiency, for the first time in peacetime 
history the armed forces are vigorously supporting an 
educational activity paralleling that offered in civilian 
schools and colleges. Strong support of education for 
our men in service was expressed by Secretary of the 
Army Frank Pace, Jr., in his speech before the Na- 
tional Education Association last October: 


American education and American military prepara- 
tions are parallel rather than competitive programs lead- 
ing to national strength. . . . The eyes of the world are 
upon the rearmament race, and each step we take in clos- 
ing the gap is of major importance. But let us not, in 
seeking this much-to-be desired goal, let our leadership 
lag in the field of education. For arms are used by men, 
tactics developed by men, and the weapons of the future 
the product of the brains and technical education of men. 
\nd what value are arms unless our capacity to use them 
or, more importantly, our genius to avoid the necessity of 
their use, grows and improves? 


A part of the parallelism of which Secretary Pace 
spoke lies in the education a man receives simply 
from being in the military. The occupational train- 
ing of new servicemen starts as soon as they complete 
basic training. For some this means attending schools 
to qualify for assignments in such fields as radio op- 
eration, finance, automotive maintenance, or elec- 
tronics. For others it means on-the-job training, as it 
did in the case of the serviceman who wrote: “In the 
Army I’ve specialized in radar. I am now a radar 
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repairman and have a good background.” All per. 
sonnel have an opportunity to become specialists in 
jobs that are related to civilian employment. 


What Are the Possibilities ? 

At the same time the armed forces provide other 
educational programs for servicemen and -women, 
For those who have a personal nonmilitary goal, 
there is opportunity for academic growth. In fact, 
wherever they may be located, even in the most re. 
mote parts of the world, not only educational oppor. 
tunities but educational counseling and guidance are 
available. 

The correspondence course program is centered in 
the United States Armed Forces Institute, commonly 
known as USAFI. All military departments use the 
facilities of this field activity of the Department of 
Defense, located at Madison, Wisconsin. Though 
USAF is exclusively for servicemen and -women, it is 
essentially a civilian type of educational organization. 
Two methods of study, covering all educational lev- 
els, are offered to military personnel on active duty— 
correspondence courses and self-teaching courses, 
The enrollment fee is two dollars. 

In addition to the correspondence and self-teaching 
courses each of the military departments also uses 
what is known as the group study method of instruc- 
tion. This is used whenever a group of men are in- 
terested in the same subject and an instructor is avail- 
able. If it is at all possible, the services employ civil- 
ian instructors to conduct these classes. However, if 
civilian instructors are not available, qualified mili- 
tary personnel serve as teachers. USAFI textbooks are 
used, and USAFI end-of-course tests are administered. 
There is no cost to the students. 

Through USAFI the government has contracted 
with forty-six colleges and universities to offer more 
than six thousand high school and college courses to 
service personnel. Members of the armed forces who 
enroll for a course at a particular college or univer- 
sity through USAFI pay a fee covering administra- 
tive costs of enrollment and the costs of books and 
materials. It is also an accepted practice for civilian 
schools and colleges located near a military installa- 
tion to offer evening courses taught by regular faculty 
members. Upon satisfactory completion of these 
courses resident credit is granted by the institutions. 

Included in the residence courses are overseas col- 
lege programs for service personnel. With the par- 
ticipation of six universities (the University of Cali- 
fornia, the University of Maryland, Louisiana State 
University, the American International College, the 
University of Alaska, and the University of Hawaii) 
the armed forces have extended the college campus to 
distant parts of the world. This program is not made 
up of correspondence courses but is conducted by 
faculty members of the universities and colleges. 
Again, resident credit is granted to those who com- 
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plete the courses, and subsidies for service personnel 
may be provided. 

Two types of work are now being done by the 
colleges and universities. Participating colleges and 
universities are those forty-six institutions that offer 
correspondence courses at the high school and col- 
lege levels through the USAFI. These extend and 
supplement the courses offered by USAFI itself. Co- 
operating colleges and universities, some of which are 
also in the participating group, actually bring the 
college classroom to military posts, camps, stations, 
and bases. These classes are offered during off-duty 
hours and are taught by faculty members of the col- 
leges and universities. * 


Does It Count? 


Another very important question is often asked 
by both parents and service personnel: “Will civilian 
credit be granted tor work completed while in mili- 
tary service?” The answer is “yes,” though in reality 
only a civilian school agency may actually grant credit 
or award a high school diploma and only the registrar 
of a university or college may admit a student or 
grant credit for military work completed. Credit rec- 
ommendations are made by the Commission on Ac- 
creditation of Service Experiences of the American 
Council on Education. This commission cooperates 
with educational institutions and with national, re- 
gional, and state organizations concerned with evalu- 
ating service experiences. It maintains liaison with 
USAFI and with the military departments. 

Civilian educators who must decide on the credit 
to be granted generally refer to A Guide to the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services. This publication contains specific recom- 
mendations concerning academic credit for USAFI 
courses, USAFI tests, and training and experience in 
service. 

At this point anyone might legitimately ask, 
“What's the catch to all this? Why has the military 
gone to all the trouble to offer civilian-type courses 
to those in uniform?” The answer is simply that such 
a program pays off—not only for the military but for 
the communities to which these men will return after 
their term of service. 

An educational program of this kind improves the 
educational level of the military reserve forces and 
minimizes the problem of placement in case of full- 
scale mobilization. It contributes greatly to the indi- 
vidual’s capacity for realizing his full potentialities 
within the military service, thus benefiting the coun- 
try at large. It helps to assure a continued flow of 
persons educated to live and participate in a demo- 


‘cratic society. Finally, it makes a contribution to the 
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* ° 

Both the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard institutes have 
long made available to members of their respective services 
technical materials and courses which are of the civilian educa- 


ion type. The operation of these service institutes is similar 
to that of USAFI. 
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total economy of the country by giving many men a 
chance to develop their talents—men who, without 
this educational opportunity in service, might never 
be able to capitalize on their abilities. 

The aftermath of World War II has demonstrated 
clearly the strain placed upon our economy by a lack 
of junior executives, junior scientists, and junior pro- 
fessional men, all of whom had their education in- 
terrupted by the war. This fact has resulted in a dis- 
tinct shortage of trained people currently available. 
Without strong encouragement to capable men to 
continue their education, there will be an éven 
greater shortage of competent personnel during this 
period of emergency. 

No single publication can provide answers to all 
the questions being asked from day to day by men 
and women in service and by others who are con- 
cerned about our youth in uniform. It is suggested 
that servicemen and -women who are interested in 
the military education program get in touch with 
their Information and Education Officer (Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, U.S. 
Public Health) or write to the nearest USAFI organi- 
zation. Parents, teachers, and the lay public in gen- 
eral should write to the director of USAFI, Madison 
3, Wisconsin, or to the principal school officer in 
their state or to the superintendent or principal of 
their local high school. Three helpful publications 
can be obtained by writing the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Counseling High School Students, 
Counseling College Students, and Students and the 
Armed Forces. Another one, You Don’t Stop Learn- 
ing, is available from the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
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“To secure 
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youth.""— 
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National Bylaws 





As adopted September 26, 1952, by the National Board of Managers 








. LEGISLATION POLICIES 


|= National Congress is concerned with 


basic issues that may lead to legislation affecting: (1) the 
welfare of children and youth in the fields of education, 
social and economic well-being, and child labor; (2) such 
environmental factors as radio, television, motion pictures, 
press, recreation, and safety education in its broadest 
sense; and (3) federal research agencies in education, 
health, juvenile protection, and homemaking. The Congress 
is vitally interested in legislation designed to promote 
world understanding and peace among nations. 


° The following specific policies* have been ap- 
proved by the Board of Managers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and have had state 
approval according to individual state procedure. 


The action program is based on these policies. 


1. Local Control 


All federal child welfare legislation should include 
provisions that will insure minimum federal and 
maximum local control. 





_ Federal Grants-in-Aid Affecting Children and Youth 


Federal grants-in-aid to states should be made 
through, and administered by, federal, state, and local 


agencies most directly concerned with the subject 
involved. 





(It is expected that agencies in closely related fields 
will cooperate in planning for elimination of un- 
necessary duplication of services and administrative 
organization. ) 


Education 


a. The United States Office of Education should be 
established as an independent agency of govern- 
ment under the general direction of a federal board 
of education. This board should be composed of 
laymen appointed to long, staggered terms and 


*Policies for 1952-53 are the same as for 1951-52. They have been rearranged 
and rephrased, however, to achieve greater clarity. 





should have authority to appoint, and be advisory 
to, the United States Commissioner of Education, 


b. The free public school system should be main. 
tained and strengthened. When federal funds are 
involved such monies should be channeled through ' 
the United States Office of Education to state and 
local departments of education and should be ad. 
ministered with minimum federal and maximum 
local control. 





4. Federal Aid for Education 


a. The federal government should appropriate funds 
to supplement those raised by local and state gov- 
ernments to provide adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for all children and youth. 


b. Any such funds appropriated by the federal gov- 
ernment should go to publicly controlled, tax- 
supported schools only. 


¢. Federal funds should be appropriated for the pur- 
pose of equalizing educational opportunity among 
the several states, with provisions ensuring: 


(1) distribution according to need, such need to 
be determined on the basis of facts that shall 
serve as a basis for an apportionment formula; 


(2) minimum federal and maximum local con- 
trol; and 





(3) encouragement to the states to put forth their 
best efforts to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities within their own boundaries. 


d. Federal funds appropriated for education should 


be available for school libraries and for the educa- 
tion of handicapped children. 


e. Federal funds should be appropriated to give aid 
in the construction of public school buildings, 
after approved surveys have been made. These 


funds should be: 


(1) channeled from the U.S. Office of Education 
through state departments of education to the 
local units of administration; 


(2) made available to the states on the basis of an 
objective formula that would take into ac- 
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count both the need for school facilities and 
the relative ability of the states to meet sucha 
need; 


(3) allocated so as to encourage states to set forth 
principles for equalizing the distribution of 
state and federal funds, giving special consid- 
eration to school administrative units with 
relatively low financial resources and to areas 
especially affected by rapid and substantial 
increase in school-age population. 


f. Federal funds should be used to provide educa- 
tional opportunities for the children of govern- 
ment employees on federally owned property. 


g. Federal funds should be used to provide, through 
the U.S. Office of Education, adequate programs 
of school health, health education, and physical 
firness for children and youth. 


h. Federal funds should be used for such programs 
of adult education as affect the welfare of children 
and youth. 


i. The education of Indian children should be ad- 
ministered through state departments of educa- 
tion, with adequate federal appropriations given 
to furnish educational Opportunities equal to 
those of other American children. 


j. All federal funds for vocational education should 
be channeled through the U.S. Office of Education 
to state and local departments of education, so 





that vocational and general education may be ef- 
fectively integrated through state and local control. 


. Child Care Centers 


Child care centers should be made available to chil- 
dren of employed mothers; adequately staffed and 
supervised by appropriate agencies; and jointly fi- 
nanced by public funds and parents’ fees or by funds 
from public or private agencies. 


Child Labor 


Federal legislation should give necessary protection 
to child workers, with special emphasis on the estab- 
lishment of (a) a basic minimum age of sixteen for 
employment; (b) a higher minimum age for employ- 
ment in hazardous occupations; and (c) a minimum 
wage provision for minors. 


. Child Life Résearch 


Adequate appropriations should be provided for con- 
tinuing programs of integrated child life research. 


Disposal of Surplus Materials and Supplies 


Educational, medical, and recreational materials and 
supplies purchased but no longer used by the armed 
forces should be released to the proper public agen- 
cies—local, state, and national—for use in developing 
programs of education, health, and recreation 
throughout the United States. 
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9. Health 


Equalized public health services and public health 
education opportunities should be provided for all 
children and youth. 


Federal appropriations for maternal and child health 
services and services for crippled children should be 
continued. 


10. International Relations 


11. 


12. 


13 


We support the United Nations and its component 
parts as the best basis for international cooperation. 


Library Service 


Public library service should be extended to all people 
on an equitable basis with special emphasis on needs 
in rural areas. Federal funds for public library service 
should be channeled through the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation to state library agencies for use in promoting 
library service according to the pattern best suited to 
state needs. Legislation providing federal funds 
should be terminal, should ensure minimum federal 
and maximum local control, and should provide for 


variable matching grants on an equalization basis. 





Merit System 


Child welfare services should be administered by per- 
sons qualified to do so. Accordingly we support the 
extension of the merit system for public employees. 


National Defense 


We believe that we must work diligently for world 
peace by use of all possible United Nations channels 
to achieve economic, social, physical, and spiritual 
welfare for all children and youth through education 
for citizenship in an interdependent world. It is 
nevertheless necessary in this time of world tension to 
maintain a military establishment capable of going 
into effective action in defense of the nation. 


The administration of these emergency military meas- 
ures should ensure the maximum opportunity for 
education for responsible and effective democratic 
citizenship. 


We believe that all efforts should be made to meet the 
need for military manpower from the pool of eligible 
adults before inducting persons under twenty-one 
years of age. 


We insist, also, that all persons be thoroughly trained 
and properly equipped before being sent into combat. 


In the event that the Congress of the United States 
shouid establish a program of universal military 
training for the expansion of our manpower resources 
in the armed services, this training should be: 


1. A temporary program for the emergency period 
only, rather than a permanent measure of military 
conscription. 


2. Universal in its application to all young men, be- 
inning at the age 18. (This does not imply com- 
ae service. ) 
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Confined to a period of not more than six months 
of basic military training for each person concerned. 


Ww 


4. Conducted with full recognition of the health, 
educational, and spiritual needs of young people. 


5. Operated through the military facilities of the na- 
tion in a way that will ensure young men’s being 
trained in areas within reasonable proximity to 
their homes. 


6. Supervised by a national advisory commission 
comprising both military and civilian representa- 
tives. 


7. Combined with a continuing educational program. 


8. Administered to provide for further education fol- 
lowing basic military training for those persons 
with special abilities in the sciences and the essen- 
tial professions as determined by regularly con- 
stituted civilian educational authorities. 


9. Established not to provide a large and permanent 
standing army but to strengthen the defense of the 
nation through a civilian reserve of manpower 
available for immediate and full-time military 
service to meet any emergency with which our 
country may be confronted. 


14. Recreation 


Adequate community recreation services should be 


provided through public support. 


We encourage the support of state agencies authorized 
to assist local governments in setting up recreation 
programs. 

Cc 


15. Rural Stabilization 


We support the continuance of basic principles of 
stabilization of rural families, including guidance 
services. 


(We support this policy to the extent that it enables 
families with children to borrow money for buying 
and equipping farm homes. Under appropriate rules 
and guidance, many farm families can be made self- 
supporting home owners. Such programs enable the 
children in these families to have better education, 
nutrition, and health.) 


ll. ACTION PROGRAM 


The following action items, based on the approved 
policies, represent current needs. It is anticipated 
that pertinent legislation will be introduced when 
the 83rd Congress convenes in January 1953. Local 
units should study the issues involved. State legisla- 
tion chairmen will request action at the appropriate 
time. 


Child Labor 


1. We support ratification by the states of the child labor 
amendment. 


NO 


We oppose legislation that would weaken the protective 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
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Adequate Support for Certain Federal Offices 


We support adequate appropriations for the following de. 
partments, offices, and agencies. 


(The current needs of programs are considered in deter. 
mining adequacy of appropriations.) 


1. U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 


The Office conducts research, collects statistics, makes 
surveys, provides advisory services, and administers fed. 
eral funds available to the states for land-grant colleges, 
vocational education and rehabilitation, and schools in 
areas affected by federal activities. 


2. Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency 


The Bureau has two assigned functions: (1) to investi. 
gate and report on the welfare of children and (2) to ad- 
minister the federal grants to the states for child welfare 
services, crippled children’s services, and maternal and 
child health services. 


3. Food and Drug Administration, Federal Security Agency 


This agency protects the consumer by preventing the 
misbranding or adulteration of foods, drugs, devices, 
and cosmetics in interstate and foreign commerce. 


4. U.S. Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency 


The Service is responsible for varied activities—for 
example, port of entry examinations; supervision of 
medical services in federal penal institutions; operation 
of federal hospitals, such as marine hospitals in the 
larger ports, St. Elizabeth's (for mental cases) in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the drug addict hospitals in Lexington 
and Fort Worth, and the National Leprosarium; research 
and personnel training in the fields of mental health and 
of chronic and communicable disease control; and ad- 
ministration of grants-in-aid to states for such purposes 
as hospital construction and control of communicable 
diseases. 


5. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, U.S, 
Department of Agriculture 


Of primary importance to families is the research done 
by this agency on problems concerning food, clothing, 
shelter, and homemaking. The Bureau also aids farmers 
by discovering and developing new uses for farm prod- 
ucts and helps manufacturers by supplying new data 
useful in improving their products and output. 


6. Federal Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


This agency, in cooperation with the state land-grant 
colleges, brings the results of continuing research to the 
rural community, employing home demonstration 
agents and other workers who deal directly with indi- 
viduals and organizations. 


7. Bureau of Labor Standards and Wage and Hour Division, 
U.S. Department of Labor 


The Bureau’s concern is development of sound labor 
standards, including standards for youth employment 
and promotion of their adoption. This agency also con- 
ducts child labor and youth employment research. The 
Division is charged with enforcement of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, which includes regulations governing 
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child labor in industries operating or producing for 
shipment in interstate commerce. 


Federal Aid for Education 
1. School Building Construction 


Shortage of classrooms is a grave problem faced by 
every state. If federal money were provided to help dis- 
tricts overcome this lack, other pressing problems of 
school finance might be met locally with less difficulty. 
In 1950 Congress authorized a survey of school building 
needs that might serve as a guide for legislation appro- 
priating federal funds to assist states in supplying hous- 
ing for greatly increased enrollments and to replace un- 
safe structures and unsatisfactory makeshift classrooms. 
Results of this study will be available to the 83rd Con- 
gress. Action is expected. See “Legislation Policies,” 
4-e, for National Congress policy concerning content 
of legislation. 


. Education of Physically Handicapped Children 


N 


We support legislation to enable the states to make 
more adequate provision for special services required 
for the education of physically handicapped children of 
school age. Bills supported have provided for funds to 
be channeled through the U.S. Office of Education and 
state departments of education, allowing for small equal 
allotment to each state, plus additional funds appor- 
tioned according to number of children and state's fi- 
nancial need. These bills have required state agency to 
present a plan providing for state matching funds; 
showing policies and methods of administration, super- 
vision, and training of personnel; providing methods of 
identifying the cost of special educational services re- 
quired for the education of physically handicapped 
children; and indicating policies concerning distribu- 
tion of funds between rural and urban areas and among 
types of services. 


Critical Materials for School Building Construction 


We support measures that will give a top priority for ma- 
terials, equipment, and supplies for school buildings after 
major military needs of the United States have been met. 


Emergency Maternity and Infant Care 


We support the principle of the development of a program 
to provide maternity and infant care for wives and infants 
of enlisted men in the armed forces similar, but not iden- 
tical, to the emergency maternity and infant care program 
in effect during the last war. 


Fireworks 


We support legislation that would prohibit the interstate 
shipment of fireworks into any state in which the sale of 
fireworks is prohibited by law. 


Health 


We support legislation to assist the states in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of local health units. Previously 
supported bills have provided for the development and 
maintenance of local public health units organized to pro- 
vide basic full-time public health services and to assist the 
states in the training of personnel for local public health 
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work; allotment of matching funds is to be made on the 
basis of population and the Baontial need of the states for 
assistance to provide basic public health services for all 
persons within the state. The basic public health services 
necessary for the well-being of every community are con- 
trol of communicable diseases, environmental and food 
sanitation, health education, collection and analysis of 
vital statistics, public health laboratory services, and 
maternal and child health services. 


International Relations 


It is the policy of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers to support the United Nations and its compo- 
nent parts as the best basis for international cooperation. 
Our principal legislative concern is support for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion; the Food and Agricultural Organization; the World 
Health Organization; and the United Nations Internation- 
al Children’s Emergency Fund. 


Library Service 


We believe that the basic purpose of federal grants in the 
library field should be to extend public library service to 
all people on an equitable basis, keeping in mind needs in 
rural areas especially. Accordingly, we support legislation 
to improve public library services by providing federal 
funds to be channeled through the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion to state library agencies for use ia promoting library 
service according to the pattern best suited to state needs. 
We believe that this legislation should be terminal, should 
ensure maximum local and minimum federal control, and 
should provide for variable matching grants on an 
equalization basis. 


Postal Rates Increase 


We oppose legislation that would eliminate special rates 
for the mailing of library books and the special second- 
class mailing rates now available to nonprofit organiza- 
tions such as the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


School Lunch 


We support adequate appropriations to carry out the 
school lunch program as provided in Public Law 396. 


Alcoholic Beverages 


We support legislation to prohibit the broadcasting by 
means of any radio or television station of any advertise- 
ments of alcoholic beverages. 


itl. CONTINUING CONCERNS 


In other years the Action Program has included sup- 
port of measures to abolish block booking and blind 
selling of motion picture films; support of the gen- 
eral trend toward grade labeling of products; sup- 
port of legislation providing certain appropriations 
for the extension divisions of state universities and 
land-grant colleges; and opposition to legalizing of 
a national lottery. No legislation on these subjects is 
anticipated at this time. 
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Study Course Guides 


|. Basic Course 
Directed by Ruth Strang 
“The Genesis of Good Citizenship” (page 8) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. How does your own study group rate with respect to prac- 
ticing the ways of democracy? Does every member take an 
ictive part in selecting the questions for discussion and in 
planning the meetings? Does every member accept the goal set 
jor each meeting as his goal, not just the leader’s? Does every 
member make a contribution to the discussion? Does the group 
make it a point to consider, and build on, every member's 
comments? Do you think members actually carry out—in home 
ind school—the most important insights gained and the deci- 
sions made in these meetings? 

2. Think of some child or some adolescent you know inti- 
mately who is a “real person,” having the characteristics ot a 
vood citizen—cooperation, courtesy, helpfulness, a sense of 
responsibility, and respect for law, as well as the ability to take 

in active part in the decision-making process.” How did this 
child or adolescent “get that way”? As far as you have had 
opportunity to observe, what experiences at home and at school 
seem to have contributed to his or her development as a good 
citizen and as a person? 

3. What are some essential tasks, both in the home and in 
the school, that your children have shared most successfully at 
several different ages? Tell how some of these tasks were intro 
duced to the child. Then mention a few instances in which 
children and adolescents have refused to help at home or at 
school. What might have been some of the reasons tor thei 
refusal? 

;. This month’s article suggests that the everyday problems 
which arise at home and at school offer many. opportunities 
lor children to practice the skills of citizenship. How might the 
following problems be used as such opportunities? 

e A two-year-old wants his older sister’s toys. 
© Three nursery school children who are building a house of 

e blocks do not want a fourth child to play with them be 

use he is so clumsy. 
© A bright fourth-grade girl always wants to be in the lime 

oht, and the others, recognizing her ability, usually allow he) 

» lake the leading part. 

e An adolescent girl wants to go to a private summer camp. 
Her parents tell her they can’t afford it, and she feels resentful. 

5. What community betterment projects do you know about 
in which children and adolescents have taken an active part 
for example, assisting the health officers in preventing colds 
tuberculosis, polio, hookworm, or other diseases in the com- 
munity; planting trees on barren hillsides; landscaping the 
school grounds; or helping to build and manage a recreation 
center? 

6. Do you think there is a possible danger that parents and 
eachers may sometimes go too far in expecting children ol 
different ages to make all their own decisions, carry too heavy 
a burden of responsibility, and discuss political and social 
questions on which more expert Knowledge and experience are 
needed? Children in homes where no limits are set often feel 
insecure and disturbed. Children in schools where they them 
selves do all the planning have been heard to say, “Do we have 
to do what we want to do today?” Is there a “golden mean” 

i wise middle road—between submissive conformity and un 
restrained freedom? 


How is good citizenship related to the total development 
of the child? Review the qualities that the group feels a good 
citizen in a free society must possess. 


Program Suggestions 


\fter an introduction explaining the problems to be con 
sidered, subgroups might be formed, each made up of members 
interested in a particular group of children, such as (1) pre 
school children at home, (2) children in the nursery school, 

») school-age childrgn at home, (4) children in the elementary 
school, (5) adolescents at home, and (6) high school students. 
Each of these subgroups should discuss concrete ways in which 
children can be helped to share, make decisions, carry appro- 
priate responsibilities, and develop other qualities of good 
citizenship. One member could read the suggestions given in 
he article for that particular age. After fifteen or twenty min 
utes they could reconvene and present their best ideas—some, 
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perhaps, in simple dramatic form—to the whole group, begin. 
ning with the preschool age. 

Before the meeting one or two members might write on the 
blackboard or on sheets of cardboard, poster style, a few of the 
most important ideas in the article, such as these: 

“Young children love to do adult tasks so long as they can 
select the tasks and teel that in the doing of them they are 
performing a real, not a play-like, service.” (A good many 
years ago E. L. Thorndike expressed the same idea in this way: 
“Children would rather make real pies than mud pies.”) ~ 

“From the very earliest age we must give them opportunities 
to recognize that they as individuals can begin to work and play 
with other people.” : 

“As the youngster reaches school age . .. he can help plan 
the family vacation, . . . can take part in apportioning the time 
spent listening to the radio or watching television.” 

“The youngster must feel that his opinions are respected.” 

Starting with these or other ideas on developing good cit- 
izens, the group will work on the general question, “How can 
we do this?” Such a discussion will bridge the gap between 
theory and practice, and will put good ideas to work in the 
home and in the school. 

If any of these three films are available, plan to show one 
and discuss it: Near Home (25 minutes, sound), British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York: Our Town Is Our Classroom (21 minutes, sound), United 
World Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, New York; The 
School—The Child’s Community (16 minutes, sound), Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, Wayne University, De- 
troit 1, Michigan. 


References 

Books: 
Baxter, Bernice, and Cassidy, Rosalind. Group Experience the 
Democratic Way. New York: Harper, 1948. 
Wagner, Ruth H., and Green, Ivah EF. Put Democracy to 
Work. New York: Schuman, 1952. 
Wilder, Thornton. Our Town. (Play) New York: Coward- 
McCann, 1938. 

Pamphlets: 
Human Values in the Elementary School. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. $1.00. 
Weston, Grace L., et al. Democratic Citizenship and Develop- 
ment of Children. Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 
50 cents, 
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Black, Irma Simonton. “Responsibility Scaled to Size. 
cember 1951, pp. 8-10. 
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Booker, Ivan A. “Democracy in the Teens.” February 1949, 
pp. 4-6. 

srink, William G. “Citizenship in the School Curriculum.” 
May 1949, pp. 7-9. 

Dunbar, Flanders. “Steps Toward Self-Management.” Sep- 
tember 1951, pp. 8-10. 
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Ferguson, Charles W. “Public-spirited Youth.” February 1951, 
pp. 4-6. 


ll. School-age Course 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 
“Why Do Teaching Methods Change?” (page 18) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Someone has said, “The persons who talk about the good 
old days really wouldn't want to live in them.” Would this be 
true of the good old schooldays, too? Mention some of your 
school experiences that vou would not want to repeat or want 
your children to have. Were you terrified of being tardy? Did 
you have soap, water, and towels? Drinking fountains? Was 
whispering a serious offense? Were you afraid of the principal? 
How far did you have to walk to school? Were any of these 
unfavorable school situations also typical of the way people 
lived and treated children at home? 

2. A recent issue of the Teacher’s Letter summarizes some 
differences between earlier schools and those of today by calling 
attention to school noises. Today we hear “scraping of chairs 
on floor’ (there is freedom to move and work); “buzzing of 
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subgroups” (there is less mass teaching): “whirring of a pro 
jector™ (the picture is going into partnership with the word); 
applause” (pupils have been inspired). Have you noticed 
other noises that seem to you to be appropriate to the pur 
poses of modern schools? 


g. In her article Esther J. Swenson gives three fundamental 
reasons why teaching methods change. Do they seem to you to 
explain the changes you discussed in connection with the first 
question? Can they be said to explain changes in ways of deal 
ing with children at home? 


{. The author uses changes in the teaching of reading to 
illustrate the principle that teaching methods change as we 
learn more about children. Are the following modern practices 
in teaching reading related to this principle? Hf so, how? 

e Not all children get readers at the same time 

e Ina primar) grade there are a number of reading groups. 

e Children are not always able to distinguish between reading, 
language, and storytelling. 

e Older children will not all read the same library books. 

e« Some children ave promoted to the next grade even though 
their reading ability seems inadequate. 


;. Miss Swenson’s second reason for changes in methods of 
teaching Opens up one of the most interesting and encouraging 
stories in educational research, that of discovering better 
methods of learning. Take the illustration she gives us of 
newer ways of teaching multiplication. How would you’ use 
this to explain to some puzzled person why the three R’s are 
taught differently nowadays? 


6. Exchange ideas about the best ways of (a) memorizing a 
poem; (b) learning to pronounce a new word; (c) replacing a 
blown fuse; (d) picking up a dropped stitch; (e) remembering 
the names of all the guests at a party; and (f) any other skill 
that requires practice. Do you conclude that there may be both 
vood ways and better ways of learning? 


7. In het third reason for changes in teaching methods the 
author makes it plain that not all the things children learn are 
equally important. Most parents agree with this, and most of 
them are likewise ready to say what things they think are im 
portant. In a Middle Western community called Centerville, 
270 adults were interviewed to find out what they thought were 
the most important things for boys and girls to get from their 
education. They named these eight major goals: 

1. Ability to make a living 

2. Athletics 

3. Character education 

4. Citizenship education 

5. Fundamental subjects 

6. General education and culture 
7. Learning to meet life proble ms 
8. Social adjustment 


In what order of importance would you arrange these goals? 
If you would like to know how the people of Centerville listed 
them, look at the end of this study course guide. 


8. Since there is such a critical shortage olf teachers at the 
present time, the suggestion is frequently made that the schools 
employ college graduates as teachers, whether or not they have 
had training for teaching. “If they know their subject, they can 
teach it” runs the argument. Do the reasons given for the 
changes in teaching methods suggest why administrators are 
unwilling to follow this suggestion? 


Program Suggestions 


This is a particularly good topic to be illustrated by demon- 
strations. The article suggests some suitable possibilities: a 
reading lesson showing how children work at their own rate 
and on their own problems, an arithmetic lesson leading to 
drill, a lesson in developing the meaning of a poem before it 
is memorized, a handwriting lesson, and so on. If it is possible 
to arrange for one or more such demonstrations, have the 
teachers or the principal explain briefly beforehand the value 
of the methods used. Each demonstration should be followed 
by discussion. 

If demonstrations are not feasible, the principal might be 
able to arrange for several members of the vroup to observe 
various classes in action. These members would report to the 
rest of the study group what teaching methods they had 
observed, how those methods differed from the ones they had 
known, and what the reasons were tor the changes. 

Because a number of persons have asked for a list of refer- 
ences that will be useful for the study and discussion of the 
remaining articles in the present course, why not at this pro- 
gram have a staff member from the public library give a short 
talk on the books available for use by the study group? The 
following references are recommended in connection with 
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“Judging Their Progress in School” (February), “Does the 
School Meet Individual Differences?” (March), and “Vacations 
\re Wonderful for Learning” (April): 

Baxter, Bernice; Lewis, Gertrude M.; and Cross, Gertrude M. 
Ihe Role of Elementary Education. Boston: Heath, 1952. 

For Parents Particularly. (Pamphlet) Association for Childhood 
Education, 1200 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 50 cents. 
Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner. Our Children Today. New York: 
Viking, 1952. 

Olson, Willard C. Child Development. Boston: Heath, 1949. 


One of the important outcomes of a study course should 
be a degree of improvement in the program techniques used. 
For example, some groups often start out with the idea that 
only a speaker will make a program successful. Is it time for 
your group to take stock of the different techniques you have 
used and decide which ones served a good purpose? 


References 
Books: 


Baxter, Bernice; Lewis, Gertrude M.; and Cross, Gertrude M. 
The Role of Elementary Education. Boston: Heath, 1952. 
Chapters IV and X. 
Frank, Mary and Lawrence K. How To Help Your Child in 
School. New York: Viking, 1950. Chapters IX and XI. 
Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner. Our Children Today. New 
York: Viking, 1952. Chapter 1. 
Jenkins, Gladys Gardner; Shacter, Helen; and Bauer, William 
W. These Are Your Children. Chicago: Scott Foresman, 1949. 
Olson, Willard C. Child Development. Boston: Heath, 1949. 
Pamphlets: 
Lambert, Clara. Understanding Your Child—From 6 to 12. 
Public Affairs Committee, 22 East Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York 16, New York. 25 cents. 
Mackintosh, Helen K. How Children Learn To Read. US. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1952, No. 7. Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 15 cents. 
Theman, Viola. 4 Good School Day. Parent-Teacher Series. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, New York. 60 cents. 
\rticles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Crabb, A. L. “Remember the Time.” May 1949, pp. 24-26. 
Hunt, Herold C. “The Teachers We Seek.” June 1950, pp. 
4-6. 
Witty, Paul. “Do Our Schools Teach Our Children To Read?” 
January 1952, pp. 8-10. 
Films: 
Broader Concept of Method: Part I—Developing Pupil In- 
terest. 18 minutes, sound. Broader Concept of Method: Part 
Il—Teachers and Pupils Planning and Working Together. 
19 minutes, sound. Both McGraw-Hill Text Films, 330 West 
Forty-second Street, New York 18, New York. 
Note. This is the way Centerville listed the eight goals of 
learning in order of their importance: 1, 7, 8, 5, 3. 4. 6, 2 
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ill. Adolescent Course 


Directed by Ralph H. Ojemann and Eva H. Grant 
“The Best Preparation for Marriage” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 

1. What are the characteristics of the married pair in Amer- 
ica today? Which of these qualities do you think four-year-old 
Polly is already acquiring in her apprenticeship* training at 
home? Which ones will she acquire during her years in ele- 
mentary school? In high school or college courses on marriage 
and family life? 

2. Discuss Dr. Hill's list of “the qualities of marriage that 
should become familiar to children” by giving a specific illus- 
tration of each. For example, relate an anecdote that shows 
what is meant by (a) “unearned and unconditional love” 
among members of a family; (b) discussion between parents 
about a “new situation that affects family policies”; (c) an 
argument that is carried through various stages of conflict to 
the final agreement, the “kiss and make up” stage; and (d) 
“ways of saving face, dispelling tension, and releasing resent- 
ment” that satisfy all concerned and avoid outright conflict. 

3. What are some of the limitations of the apprenticeship 
method of training for marriage? 


(Continued on page 4o) 
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What Should Schools Spend for an Audio- 
Visual Program? 


The audio-visual program in many schools over the 
country was originally begun through gifts from groups 
interested in improving instruction. Often the P.T-.A. 
purchased from its limited funds a sound motion picture 
projector and contracted for rental films from the state 
university. Realizing the importance of a wide range ol 
learning experiences for their children, parents wanted 
teachers to be able to use many types of instructional 
materials. 


Today audio-visual materials are accepted as an in- 
tegral part of the teaching program, and most school 
systems include funds tor purchasing them in the regular 
budget. But how much should the school attempt to 
budget annually for materials and equipment if the audio- 
visual program is to be fully effective? Should the budget 
be planned on a per-teacher or per-pupil basis? How much 
classroom time should be devoted to the use of audio- 
visual materials? 


(he primary purpose of the audio-visual materials pro- 
gram is to improve instruction in the classroom. Each 
teacher should have available, at the time needed, the 
types of audio-visual materials that will make the great- 
est contribution to a particular learning activity. Since 
the school’s program is planned on a _ teacher-classroom 
basis, the audio-visual program should be planned and 
financed on that same basis. 


Che extent to which audio-visual materials can best be 
used—and the kinds that are used—depends on the needs 
and interests of the pupils, their grade level, the subject 
being studied, and the quality of available teaching ma- 
terials. In some subjects a teacher could use effectively a 
ten-to-twenty-minute motion picture every two days. In 
other subjects and grades it may be possible and desirable 
to use films on the average of one out of five teaching 
periods or one out of ten. Some types of materials, such as 


flat pictures, may be used in some classes every period, or 
two types may be used in combination—for example, a 
motion picture and a chart or a filmstrip and a tape re- 
cording. 


How often different types of materials are used and 
their educational importance, as judged by teachers, will 
determine the amount of equipment and materials that 
should be budgeted annually for this purpose. For in the 
final analysis the cost of the school’s audio-visual program 
will depend upon the extent to which teachers are per- 
mitted and encouraged to make use of the different types 
of materials. An analysis of costs of equipment and mate- 
rials suggests that a minimum program probably requires 
in annual expenditure of $50 per teacher. And a school 
should expect to budget at least $150 per teacher annually 
for materials and equipment alone if its teachers are to 
have an opportunity to use these instructional materials 
it the time and in the place where they will best facilitate 
learning. 

—L. C. LArson 


Director, Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University 
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PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louis L. BucKLIN 


JUNIOR MATINEE 


Hans Christian Andersen—RKO. Direction, Charles Vidor. Lavish 
and beautiful storybook settings give charm to a tale in which 
the beloved creator of fairy stories becomes the hero of one, 
Danny Kaye enacts with gentleness the simple, merry-hearted 
cobbler, Hans, who is chased out of his small village because his 
entrancing stories distract the childen from their lessons. His 
boy companion successfully shields him from the villagers’ 
laughter, but the lad is unable to protect Hans against his in- 
fatuation for a ballerina in the great city of Copenhagen. Al- 
though the songs are not memorable, they are frequently droll 








Danny Kaye, as Hans, tells an absorbing tale to a group of fascinated 
children in Hans Christian Andersen. 


and tender. Mr. Kaye sings the story of The Ugly Duckling to 
an unhappy little boy and chants an amusing ditty about an 
inchworm against the musical arithmetic drills of the school 
children. [he Copenhagen episodes gain in splendor what they 
lack in whimsy, and the ballet of The Little Mermaid is ex- 
travagantly conceived and brilliantly executed. A glamorous 
confection, pertect for the holiday season. Cast: Danny Kaye, 
Farley Granger, Jeanmaire, Joey Walsh. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Yes 


FAMILY 


The Pathfinder—Columbia. Direction, Sidney Solkow. James 
Fenimore Cooper's famous story of the French and Indian Wars 
receives colorful, if somewhat routine, treatment. Pathfinder, a 
white man reared by Indians, joins the conflict on the side of 
the English and accepts a mission to pose as a scout with the 
French and pass on military information. The picture has sus- 
pense, beautiful scenery, glimpses of history, bits of Indian lore, 
fair acting, and a good musical score. ‘The Indian war scenes 
are bloody, though possibly no bloodier than they really were, 
and the weapons used are authentic. Cast: George Montgomery, 
Helena Carter. 
Family 12-15 8-12 


Fair Fair Tense 
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Pony Soldier zoth Century-Fox. Direction, Joseph M. Newman. 
Another glorified western that tells a story of the early days 
of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, known to the Indians 
as “pony soldiers.” his particulai incident takes place in the 
year 1876 and deals with a tribe of Canadian Cree Indians who 
have crossed the U.S. border to hunt buffalo illegally. As an 
action melodrama the film is good entertainment. Color, 
photography, and backgrounds are all excellent. Since an Indian 
chief is listed in the credits as technical adviser, it is presumed 
that the extremely attractive costumes are authentic. ‘The music 
is especially good, enhancing the action without being obtru- 
sive. The Indians are portrayed as proud, honorable men. The 
wrong done them on this continent is sketchily indicated, but 
in a limited way this presentation is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Scenes of Indian warfare may be too bloodcurdling fo1 
young children. Cast: ‘Tyrone Power, Penny Edwards. 

Family 12-15, 8-12 
Good of its type Yes Tense 
Ride the Man Down—Republic. Direction, Joseph Kane. A seri- 
ous little western possesses a good cast, attractive trucolor back- 
eyounds, and an honest, unusually well-characterized sheriff. 
The plot adheres strictly to the western formula: that an honor- 
able hero who believes in what he is doing and tries hard 
enough is bound to win out in the end regardless of difficul- 
ties. This particular hero faces land-hungry villains eager to 
destroy the fabulous “Hatchet” ranch and dispossesss the heirs, 
one of whom is the young and pretty heroine. A high school 
student who reviewed the picture commented, “It is a typical 
‘ide ‘em down, shoot ‘em up’ western, less plausible than 
most.” Cast: Rod Cameron, Brian Donlevy, Ella Raines. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Western fans Western fans Yes 
South Pacific Trail—Republic. Direction, William Witney. Rex 
Allen and the Rhythm Riders find plenty of time in this better- 
than-average western to sing and harmonize while helping to 
solve a “perfect crime” and rescuing the wealthy heroine from 
an unscrupulous fortune hunter. Except for one sequence there 
is very little violence in this picture. The black-and-white 
photography has unusual clarity. Cast: Rex Allen, Slim Pickens, 
Estelita. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Western fans Western fans Yes 
Stars and Stripes Forever—20th Century—Fox. Direction, Henry 
Koster. A light, colorful biography is given substance and popu- 
lar emotional appeal by the superb accompaniment of the com- 
poser’s Own stirring, martial music. Sergeant Major John Philip 
Sousa of the United States Marines is portrayed by Clifton 
Webb with his usual sparkling hauteur (hiding a heart of 
gold), wearing a series of resplendent uniforms. Lavish period 
settings and costumes, attractive character types, and glowing 
technicolor enhance a series of events in the life of a man who 
was a musical phenomenon not only in this country but in the 
world. The production proves one point—that Sousa’s beloved 
masterpieces are as thrilling and irresistible today as when he 
wrote them. For that reason alone the film will march tri- 
umphantly right into the hearts of millions of Americans. Cast: 
Clifton Webb, Debra Paget, Robert Wagener, Ruth Hussey. 
Family 12-15 8-12 
Good Good Yes 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


Abbott and Costello Meet Captain Kidd—Warner Brothers. Direc- 
tion, Charles Lamont. Charles Laughton’s famous characteriza- 
tion of Captain Bligh of the Bounty has proved so useful to 
popular mimics that the master, it seems, would like to try a 
hand at caricaturing it himself. At least that is what he does 
here, as he combines his satiric talents with Costello’s broad 
slapstick to create an extravagant spoof on naughty pirates and 
their colorful ways. Captain Kidd, as interpreted by Mr. Laugh- 
ton, is a sadly misunderstood character, filled with self-pity but 
propelled by vanity to carve a place for himself in history. 
Some attractive songs are sung in musical comedy style, and 
acting, directing, and settings are generally superior to those 
found in a typical Abbott and Costello comedy. Several bits of 
humor are in poor taste. Cast: Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, 
Charles Laughton, Hilary Brooks. 
4{dults 15-18 
Good Yes 


12-15, 
Possibly 
Androcles and the Lion—RKO. Direction, Chester Erskine. Ex- 
cept for a rather slow beginning, when Elsa Lanchester is too 
realistically shrewish as Androcles’ wife to be funny. this well- 
filmed rendition of George Bernard Shaw’s classic is absorbing 
drama. Alan Young as the humble little tailor, whose love for 
animals compels him to take a thorn out of a lion’s paw, is in- 
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gratiating. Jean Simmons is the soft-voiced patrician, turned 
Christian. She utters Shaw’s satiric barbs against the Romans 
with delicate disdain and rises to heights of noble eloquence as 
she speaks his great words on religion. As the urbane and 
callous emperor, Maurice Evans gives a subtly understated, dis- 
quietingly civilized portrayal. ‘Technical values are in general 
excellent. Cast: Maurice Evans, Jeans Simmons, Alan Young, 
Robert Newton, Elsa Lanchester, Victor Mature. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Good 


Anna—Lux Films. Direction, Alberto Lattuada. This brilliantly 
acted and directed drama tells of a night-club dancer whom the 
passions and accidents of life transform into a lay sister in a 
great city hospital. As Anna, Silvana Mangano puts great 
vitality into her role. She is magnetic and sensuous in her song- 
and-dance number, compassionate yet austerely dignified as a 
nurse. Hospital episodes are sharp, clinical, and vivid. The 
actors are expert in their roles. A superior Italian film created 
for adult audiences. Cast: Silvana Mangano, Raf Vallone, Vit- 
torio Gassman. ; 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Excellent 


Possibly No 
Babes in Bagdad— United Artists. Direction, Edgar G. Ulmer. A 
slow, labored attempt at sophisticated burlesque, all about how 
a Caliph’s godson plots with members of a rebellious harem to 
put their master in his place. The dialogue is punctuated with 
modern slang for humorous effect. A good cast struggles for 
laughs under the handicaps of weak direction and a poor script. 
Settings are attractive and the color photography excellent. 
Cast: Paulette Goddard, Richard Ney, Gypsy Rose Lee, John 
Boles. 

Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Mediocre 


Mediocre Poor 
The Bad and the Beautiful—MGM. Direction, Vincente Minnelli. 
An engrossing, well-directed drama about a brilliant but ruth- 
less and unprincipled head of a film studio who sacrifices 
everyone and everything to further his ambitions. As the pic- 
ture opens he wants three former friends—a director, an actress, 
and a playwright—to make a picture with him. Flashbacks of 
his caddish treatment of each reveal the reasons for their re- 
fusal. The story is smoothly plotted, the dialogue expert, and 
the pace deftly maintained. The acting is outstanding. Cast: 
Kirk Douglas, Lana Turner, Walter Pidgeon, Dick Powell, 
Barry Sullivan. 

Adults 15-18 12-15, 
Entertaining Possibly No 
The Brave Don’t Cry—Arthur Mayer—Edward Kingsley Produc- 
tions. Direction, Philip Leacock. John Grierson, one of the 
world’s outstanding film-makers, produced this eloquent, finely 
acted story of a Scottish mine disaster. Although the picture is 
documentary in its grim realism, emphasis is placed on the 
varying reactions of the trapped miners, the fortitude of rela- 
tives above ground, and the gallantry of the rescue crews. The 
cast is largely semiprofessional, and settings within the mine 
and above ground soberly authentic. The photography is ex- 
cellent. Cast: John Bregson, Meg Buchanan. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Excellent Excellent Yes 


Breaking Through the Sound Barrier—Lopert. Direction, David 
Lean. Scientific research provides fascinating material for a 
drama in which human conflict pales before the sheer magnifi- 
cence of man’s hazardous battle with the unknown. In this in- 
stance it is jet planes struggling to break through the danger- 
ous barriers that prevent them from attaining the speed of 
sound. Against great, beautiful cloud formations, thin silver sliv- 
ers stab, rapier-like, again and again through space. The 
strange exaltation that inspires the pioneering leader, a manu- 
facturer of airplanes, to give up everything for a desired end 
seems also to inspire the photography of the poetic and power- 
ful sky scenes. The audience is given a suggestion of the human 
stature and capacity for sacrifice demanded of those eager to 
explore the new frontiers of space. Cast: Ralph Richardson, 
Nigel Patrick, Ann Todd. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Possibly 


Come Back, Little Sheba—Paramount. Direction, Daniel Mann. 
True drama, we are told, is created through the reaction of 
one character to another. This sensitive, moving story shows the 
effect of a tragically mismated marriage upon a man and a 
woman. The wife is an unloved, fat, middle-aged slattern who 
lives in the memories of her youth and sorrowfully bemoans 
the loss of her dog, Little Sheba. Her husband is an ex-alco- 
holic—intelligent, quiet, but bitterly frustrated, a man who 
wanted to become a doctor but was compelled to terminate his 


Excellent 
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studies when he married. Shirley Booth’s remarkable perform. 
ance goes far below the surlace picture of the slovenly wife to 
reveal an essentially good woman. Nagging, boring, she some- 
how makes the audience feel her warmth, her generosity, he 
terrible loneliness, and her childlike inability to cope with 
daily living. Technical values are all excellent. Cast: Shirley 
Booth, Burt Lancaster, Terry Moore. 
{dulis 15-18 

Excellent 


12-15 
Mature No 


Hangman’s Knot—Columbia. Direction, Roy Higgins. A gory 
western of the Civil War period about a small group of Con- 
federate soldiers, led by Randolph Scott, who are faced with 
the problem of getting safely home to Texas trom Nevada afte 
the cessation of hostilities. Their difficulties are multiplied by 
the determined effort of the “rebs” to hold onto a sizable quan- 
tity of gold taken from a group of Union men in a murderous 
assault. Not only are there gun fights and killings but many 
other kinds of brutality, as when a man is lassoed and dragged 
by another on horseback for many miles. The glorification ot 
violence is epitomized by a young boy who at the beginning ol 
the story cannot bring himself to shoot even at the enemy but 
before the end “proves” his manhood by killing one of his own 
band. Human values reach a new low, Cast: Randolph Scott, 
Claude Jarman, Jr. 

felulis 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


The Importance of Being Earnest—l niversal-International. Direc- 
tion, Anthony Asquith. A delightfully tongue-in-cheek presen- 
tation of Oscar Wilde’s sparkling comedy, enhanced by dett, 
polished acting and elegant period settings. The play is shown 
taking place in a theater of the day, with stage artifices delib- 
erately used to focus interest on the bright, brittle witticisms 
of the original. Costumes and settings are elaborate and gav. 
Cast: Michael Redgrave, Joan Greenwood, Dame Edith Evans. 
fclults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Good Yes 


Julius Caesar —Brandon Films. Direction, David Bradley. Shake- 
speare’s great lines receive inspired setting in this brilliantly 
photographed, starkly simple 16mm film made some time ago 
by a group of Northwestern University students and directed 
by one of them. Unusual and striking shots, mostly close-ups, 
vive the same larger-than-life feeling that Shakespeare himsell 
conveys. All the characters are grand, august, noble—even Cas- 
sius, whose restless, ambitious soul is revealed by the movine 
camera's illumination of the deep planes on his “lean and hun 
sry" countenance. The few professionals engaged for the pic- 
ture, which cost only fifteen thousand dollars to produce, in- 
clude Charlton Heston, who has now become a well-known star. 
the director, too, has a Hollywood contract. Those who are 
familiar with Chicago will recognize some of the austerely sim- 
ple sets. The Museum of Science and Industry becomes the 
Roman Forum, and Soldier Field, the Coliseum. The great vir- 
tues of the photographic technique make the inevitable scenes 
of violence all the more moving and affecting. For this reason 
the film is not recommended for children younger than ninth- 
vrade age and not for overly sensitive children of any age. 


tdults 15-18 12-15 
Excellent Excellent Tense 
The Lawless Breed—Universal-International. Direction, Raoul 


Walsh. The hero of this bloody and brutal western belongs in 
the same category as the Jameses, the Daltons, and the Young 
ers. Every trite situation emploved in western melodrama is 
presented here. There is the empty, wind-swept street with the 
implacable advancing enemy; the saloon girl with the heart ot 
gold: the pure, innocent heroine; the Bible-reading, whip- 
vielding father; and the inevitable night scene when the hero 
stands on a porch alone to defy an encircling posse. Worst of 
ill, there are human beings shot to death all over the land- 
scape. Acting is poor and technicolor photography, as usual, 
excellent. Cast: Rock Hudson, Julia Adams. 

Aclilts 15-18 12-15, 
Poor Poor No 


Leonarde da Vinci—Pictura. Direction, Luciano Fimmer,- Lauro 
Ventury. Narration by Albert Dekker. Although presented as an 
irt picture, this color film of the life and works of Leonardo 
da Vinci, told through his paintings and inventions, will inger- 
est a wide audience. Here is a man of the Renaissance, possessed 
of such towering genius that he was able to invent many of the 
mechanical marvels for which the twentieth century is famous. 
His notebooks teem with drawings of airplane gliders, helicop- 
ters (he terms them “aerial screws’), printing presses, para- 
chutes, armored tanks, and machine guns, and these are only 
a few of his engineering designs. Leonardo’s great paintings, 
such as the Last Supper and the Mona Lisa ave photographed 
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in color. Francis Henry ‘Taylor, director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, introduces the picture, which was made possi. 
ble through the cooperation of the ministries of education of 
the French and Italian governments and of the directors of 
great museums and galleries in Rome, the Vatican, Florence, 
Milan, Paris, and London. Recommend it to your local theater 
manager. It can be shown alone (running time: seventy min. 
utes) or with a good entertainment film. 

{dults 
Excellent 


15-18 12-15 


Excellent Good 


Operation Secret —Warner Brothers. Direction, Lewis Seiler, Ap 
exciting spy melodrama whose complicated plot may at times 
become confusing. The picture begins and ends in a Paris office 
of the French secret police where an American is being tried 
for the murder of a French underground fighter some years 
after the end of World War If. A series of skillfully directed 
flashbacks, each a separate tale of resistance to the Nazis, 
present the evidence. The action includes daring feats of 
espionage and sabotage and breath-taking escapes. The sense 
of furtive daring is well communicated in shadowy, bomb. 
cluttered ruins and restrained but high-strung acting. Cast: 
Cornel Wilde, Karl Malden, Phyllis Thaxter. 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Exciting spy Yes Yes 
melodrama 


Road to Bali —Paramount. Direction, Hal Walker. “A perfect 
date picture” are the words a young reviewer uses to Classify 
this latest “road” film of Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, and Dorethy 
Lamour. The plot consists of one typical wisecrack after an- 
other varied only by song or dance, but underneath it all there 
is a feeling of pleasant warmth, as of three old friends meetin 
alter a rather long separation. Cast: Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, 
Dorothy Lamour. 
Adults 


15-18 12-15, 
Good of its type 


Amusing Yes 


Ruby Gentry —20th Century-Fox. Direction, King Vidor. A 
tasteless melodrama about the trials of a young girl who was 
born on the wrong side of the tracks in a small town in North 
Carolina. The film is obviously intended to be sensational and 
sexy, but instead it verges upon the ludicrous. Buried in the 
bad writing, the inane dialogue, and the paintul acting of the 
stars is a sensitive performance by Karl Malden as Jim Gentry, 
His contribution, unfortunately, is not enough to dignify a 
cheap and tawdry picture. Cast: Jennifer Jones, Charlton Hes- 
ton, Karl Malden. 
Adults 


Poor entertainment Poor No 


15-18 12-15, 


Thief of Venice—20th Century-Fox. Direction, John Brahm. 
Authentic scenes of Venice, with its palaces, churches, canals, 
and gondolas, add interest to a routine swashbuckling tale filled 
with cruelty, treachery, heroics, and romance. The high spot 
of the picture is the picturesque wedding scene in which gaily 
festooned gondolas drift) slowly past) imposing palaces and 
which is climaxed by a savage duel. Cast: Maria Montez, Paul 
Christian. 


4dlults 15-18 12-15 
Matter of taste Yes Poor 
Thunderbirds —Republic. Direction, John Auer. Battle scenes 


brilliantly underscore the bravery of the men of the National 
Guard during World War Ul. The accompanying story, how- 
ever, is obvious and involved, handled without freshness or 
originality. Characterizations are synthetic and attempts at 
humor clumsy. Technical episodes of the war, filmed with 
the cooperation of the Army, are well executed and expert 
photography deepens the harrowing effect of the battle scenes. 
Hard-fighting soldiers are shown in continuous front-line duty 
from Sicily and Anzio to the Normandy beaches. Cast: John 
Derek, John Barrymore, Jr. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Fair Fair No 


Two Cents’ Worth of Hope—lniversalciné. Direction, Renato Cas- 
tellani. A buoyant, wryly earthly tale in which a warmhearted 
but impoverished Italian veteran struggles to provide a dowry 
for his elder sister, feed the other sisters and his volubly com- 
plaining mother, and still find time and money to marry the 
wild, foolish young girl whom he loves. The actors are non- 
professionals and are encouraged to express their own colorful 
individualities. Although the dialogue is in Italian, the clarity 
of the acting combined with good English subtitles makes the 
story clear. Winner of the first prize at Cannes Film Festival. 
Cast: Vincenzo Musolino, Maria Fiore. 


Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Possibly No 
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CHILDREN grow faster than schools. Their needs to gain 


new skills, new information, and values, and to get along 
with other children can’t be put in cold storage while leg- 
islators debate appropriations for schools, architects draw 
plans, school boards award contracts, and masons pour 
concrete. 

Nor can their needs be met in crowded, makeshift 
schools where equipment is obsolete and necessary sup- 
plies—textbooks, pencils, paper, paint, brushes, maps, and 
other visual aids—are lacking. When children are ready 
for school, good schools must be ready for them. 


Informing the Public 

That’s why the Jackson Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations gave its wholehearted and energetic support to 
the city’s 1952 bond issue to improve educational facilities 
for its school population. That’s why in thousands of 
homes scenes like the one pictured above took place last 
July and August. Throughout the city P.T.A. members 
like Mrs. W. W. Butler, president of the Watkins School 
P.T.A., called on families like the H. J. Clelands to de- 
scribe Jackson’s school situation and explain the purposes 
of the proposed bond issue. 

High school expansion in Jackson stopped when the 
city’s population was only 22,000. Now 200,000 live in our 
city. There is an increased birth rate, and improved eco- 
nomic conditions are enabling a larger percentage of 
grammar school graduates than ever before to enter and 
to complete high school. How well is the city equipped to 
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meet the increasing educational needs of our children and 
youth? That’s the question the trustees of our school sys- 
tem last January placed before an advisory citizens’ com- 
mittee, many of whom were P.T.A. members. The trustees 
asked for advice and recommendations. 

The committee immediately began a survey. They en- 
listed the aid and support of employers and the staffs of 
both public schools and colleges of the area. The findings 
showed that the situation was critical. They revealed that 
overcrowding had forced elementary schools into tempo- 
rary housing. High school facilities, already overburdened, 
were seen to be completely inadequate to care for an 
anticipated increase of 1,294 in enrollment by 1958. There 
was also need for more vocational training, homemaking 
courses, and other desirable programs for young people. 


An Informed Public Acts 


In July it was proposed that a bond issue of $2,700,000 
be submitted to the voters of Jackson on August 26. But 
there was so short a time to get the facts before the 
electorate! The P.T.A.’s of Jackson, along with other civic 
groups, the newspapers, and the radio, rose to the occa- 
sion. Called on by their council to distribute fifteen thou- 
sand pamphlets and letters, members responded cheer- 
fully and willingly. They called in person and they kept 
telephone wires humming. They asked each person they 
called to get in touch with ten others and thus spread the 
necessary information about the bond issue. On the eve- 
ning of August 25 the P.T.A.’s knew they had done their 
best to reach the voters. 

And on the following day the bond issue won the ap- 
proval of Jacksonians by a vote of six to one. John C. 
Batte, president of the board of trustees, paid tribute to 
the P.T.A.’s for their cooperation and encouragement. 

Funds from the bond issue will be used to build and 
equip two new high schools, convert an existing high 
school into a technical training high school, and provide 
additional elementary classrooms and equipment. High 
school seems far in the future for the children in the pic- 
ture—for little Bill Cleland, gazing trustfully at his father; 
for Martha Jane, nestling confidently against his shoulder; 
and for Beth, absorbed in the bond issue flyer. Even ele- 
mentary school is a few years distant for Bill. But when 
the Cleland children and the other children of Jackson 
are ready for elementary, junior, or senior high school, 
those schools will be ready for them. Our P.T.A.’s and our 
council are ever alert to cooperate in, sponsor, and en- 
courage action for better schools. 

—Mkrs. E. P. STOCKWELL 
President, Jackson Council of Parents and Teachers 
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(Continued from page 35) 


;. Since World War II more and more young people have 


een marrying in their late teens and early twenties, often 
while they are still in college. How, according to Dr. Hill, can 
these couples aid in the marriage preparation of their as-yet- 
intmarried triends? 

5. If a family has been disrupted by death on divorce, leaving 
only one parent to bring up the children, what can that parent 
lo to give them an apprenticeship for marriager What experi- 
ences outside the home would help? What resources do school, 
church, and community offer? 


6. Dr. Hill mentions the variety of marriage patterns that 
can be observed even in the same neighborhood. What are 
ome of the variations you have noted? Compare present tam- 
ly life with the pattern of living in your home as a child. In 
vhat ways were they similar? In what ways different? 

Interesting in this connection are some remarks Dr. Hill has 
made on his own family life, past and present: “I was reared 
he eldest of eight children in a college professor’s family. My 
mothe organized some of the first kindergarten and child study 
sroups in the Rocky Mountain country. . . . Ow parental! 
family now includes more than thirty grandchildren, three of 
having five children or more.”) 
Does your high school give courses in marriage and family 
life, open to both boys and girls? If not, how can your P.T.A 
rouse public interest in the need for such courses? 

8. What experiences in “pair” relationships inside and out 
side the family are an essential part of children’s education fot 
marriage? What “pair” experiences seem to have little more 
han social or recreational value? 

g. What part does spiritual training play in preparing a 
oung person for marriage? Community activities carried on by 
uth organizations? Club work in school? A part-time job? 

io. In what ways is the engagement a dress rehearsal for 

irriage? During this “period of maximum readiness for mar- 

ige preparation” what do young people learn that they have 

learned before? How best can the parents of an engaged 
uple follow Dr. Hill’s advice and help make the engagement 
in intensive period of training and testing’? 

11. What information—speaking in general—do you think 

uld be included in every high school and college course on 

riage? What further information would also be desirable, 
zh not essential? How would you plan an adult study 
irse on marriage and the family? 


Program Suggestions 
The foregoing questions offer rich opportunities for a pro 
am made up of several brief skits, each followed by discus 
nm. For example, the four points suggested in question 2 
uld be illustrated with a series of brisk plavlets, typical 
enes of family life. Even if they are only three minutes long, 
ey can be packed with action, drama, and humor. Anothet 
esting possibility is a playlet in which two unmarried 
lents talk with a young married couple (who may be living 
quonset hut near the campus) about some of the problems 
early married life and how to work them out. 
lwo Coronet Instructional Films (Coronet Building, Chicago 
Illinois) would stimulate discussion of this topic: C/roosing 
Varriage Partner and Are You Ready for Marriage? Dr. 
vas educational collaborator for both, 
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Books IN REVIEW 


PERSONALITY IN THE MAKING: THE FACT-FINDING REPORT? 
OF THE MIDCENTURY WHITE House CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YouTH. Edited by Helen Leland Witmer 
and Ruth Kotinsky. New York: Harper, 1952. $4.50, 


What shapes the human personality? Many specialists 
from many fields have set forth here the best knowledge” 
we have on this question at midcentury. Since even infants 
differ markedly in their behavior, the authors begin } 
examining the child’s endowment at. birth. They then 
describe such influences as physical health, parent-chi 
relations, religion, income, and prejudice and discriming 
tion throughout his growing years. 

How can this valu: ible knowledge on personality be put 
to good use? The second half of the book answers 
question. These chapters recommend changes in @ 
social institutions to foster sound personalities. They sho 
the meaning and importance of the Conference findi 
for the family, the church, the school, and for those ager 
cies concerned with health and welfare. ; 

All parent-teacher members will be interested in 7 
wealth of information and insight brought together here 
and equally interested in the suggestions for using thig 
knowledge in the home, the school, and the community) 
Because a healthy personality is a priceless asset to chil” 
dren and to society as well, this outstanding book de 
serves to be studied thoroughly by all parents and teachers” 
—by all, indeed, who care deeply about children and 
the world we share with them. 


ne 


Don’t Be ArrAip oF Your CuiLp. By Hilde Bruch, M.D. 


New York: Farrar, Straus and Young. 1952. $3.75. 


For more than twenty years parents have been turning 
to Dr. Bruch for counsel. These mothers and fathers ak 
ways want to give their children the very best. Determined 
above all to avoid the mistakes of other generations, 
many of them have made it their business to study child 
care and to keep up with current thinking in this field, 
But for all their study, for all their efforts, they were 
anxious. They were overwhelmed by their responsibility, 
contused by the contradictory advice of the experts, and 
haunted by the fear that they might do something 
“wrong” and so doom their children to a lifetime of 
unhappiness. Dr. Bruch wrote this book to reassure such 
parents, to give mothers especially “relief from the unnee J 
essary guilt and anxieties that have been created by the 
impossible demands of ivory tower theories. j 

During her study and practice of pediatrics, child psy 
chiatry, and psychology, Dr. Bruch has seen many shifts 
of emphasis in child care. The keynotes of her book aré 
balance and informed common. sense. She warns her¥ 
readers that there are no ready-made rules guaranteed” 
to fit all cases. Then she examines changing recommenda+ 
tions on care during pregnancy, delivery, infancy, and 
childhood. She presents the background of recent thought) 
on subjects like rooming-in, natural childbirth, discipline, } 
and sex education. Throughout the book she respects © 
parents’ ability to choose a course that fits their needs. 

eecsvee 

The persistent problem of narcotics is the subject of. 
two recent books. The Narcotics Menace by a law enforce-¥ 
ment officer, Alwyn J. St. Charles, abounds in case his 
tories of young addicts (Los Angeles: Borden, 1952.9 
$3.00). In Narcotics, U.S.A., edited by Paul Weston off 
the New York City police, nine experts offer facts om7 
addiction and programs for remedial action (New Yorkig 
Greenberg, 1952. $4.00). Both books show the anguish] 
of narcotics victims and their families and accent the¥ 
fact that no one—addict or not—is safe as long as the¥ 
“pushers” are free to turn “kids into human pin-cushions.” 
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